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YT by the dismal howling which, in Dixie, has superseded honest cheeri n 
CAP I AIN J. HENRY SLEEPER. | and out just piling over the breastaworks, and for a time 
Capra J. HeNryY SLEEPER, who commands the Tenth Mas- aving things just ne they wanted them, success was very ehort- 
sachusetts Battery (and whose Portrait we here give, together Sadan’ anal 
with a sketch of the Battery), is a Bostonian by birth, the son : canister into them in so effective a manner that they. were forced to + % 
Mr. ANDREW. Captain SLEEPER is twenty-three years of : 
and has been in the army from the beginning of the war. He The New York Evening Post, copying this account, added : : e 
entered the service as First Lieutenant in the Fifth Massachu- by: Captain J. HEN- 
setts infantry, one of the first regiments to respond to the call enteen times since our army crossed the Rapidan, onl a a of a very has: 
fox troops, and won praise from his superiors for coolness and few batteries which managed to get into the fight of Thursday and Fri- r 
bravery in the first battle of Bull Run. When his time was day at the Wilderness. It has come to be called the ‘ squcy battery’ in er 
out he returned home, but almost immediately joined Captain : of the tant ht Our 
Porter's First Massachusetts Light Battery as Lieutenant. alt = dred and fifty yasds in advance of any other battery on this line, and e% 
With this battery he made the entire Peninsular Campaign, and SS this position it has held—with the enemy about one hundred and sev- hs is 
was noticed every where for dashing bravery, skill as an artil- SSS pons ca in front—for five days, against two night and three day es- ee 
Jerist, and coolness under fire. : 
When new batteries were to be raised, he was called by Captain SLEEPER is but an example of what qualities the At 
Governor ANDREW, on the recommendation of the division and ‘ ae var war " pir ye in many of our young men 
corps generals under whom he had served, to assume command S of wealth. The only son of wealthy parents, before the war 5 
uf the Tenru Massacnusetts Battery. This battery was brgke out he bade fair to lead a life of mere enjoyment. But 
jargely recruited from among the hardy seamen of Marblehead, Fhen the heat of Massachusetts were called to arms, he at once mB 
Lynn, and other small ports of the State; and sailors are fa- devoted himself to the service of his country. He soon showed a4 
mous as artillerists. He drilled his battery carefully and con- that he possessed the qualities needed in a commanding officer. 4 
stantly, and when it came into active service it gained at once His battery a repeatedly mentioned in general orders, a 
a reputation for activity and brilliancy of execution. not only phen oemneet under fire but also for its constant good eS 
In the present campaign SLEEPER’s battery has served with order and efficiency. e 
the fighting division of the fighting corps of the Army of the ~ 
Potomac, Brrnty’s Division of Haxcock’s Cof#s. It was one 
of the very few batteries whicl? would not be denied even in the GENERAL ALEXANDER. HAYS. ; 
Wilderness battles, but managed by sheer hard work and de- GENE ALEX sR Hays, wh killed i % 
termination to take part in those terrible actions, when most of who was killed in one of the 
the artillery could not be brought to bear on account of the dense a -_ wp Hi: . le present campaign, in Virginia, was born in "9 
woods. By its conduct then and ever since, the battery has gain- Pittsburg, ] ennsylyania, about the Wed 1823, anid entered the a 
Times correspondent writes of it the following incident of the ‘os Gl w gra ge on xd of June, 1844, standing No. et 
great fight at Cold Harbor: in his class: e was a class-mate with his corps command- ; 
* About nightfall a desperate charge was made by the rebels upon out eh L - 
ghtfa ur 1e Ast of July, , he was appoin a brevet Secon ieu- 
4 > P rps were ll 
tield. Rather more than half-way across this space rani our line of breast- t of June, 1846, was fully commigsioned a Second Lieutenant of bi] 


this yar’ pati the Eighth Infantry. He fought during the Mexican war, and 
vy the enemy. Every thing was perfectly quict, mutual res or e 4 
other's fire Suddenly a perfectly dev- CAPT. J. HENRY SLEEPER, COMMANDING THE TENTH MASSACHUSETTS 9, 1846, First Lieutenant for gallantry, 
ilish volley of musketry was delivered from their works, accompanied BATTERY. etc., at the battles of Resaca de la Palma and Palo Alto. On ‘G 
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- the Potomac, gradually advancing in rank, until Sep- 
_ he was made a Brigatlier-General. At the battle of 


- inform you that you were nominated with enthusiastic 


friends and the fierce denunciation of enemies; now mov. 
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the 12th of April, 1848, he resigned his connection 
with the ery States Army, and became engaged 
as ap iron manufacturer in Venango County, Penn- 
sylvania; but in 1861 again entered the service, 
with a commission as Captain in the Sixteenth In- 
fantry, and at a subsequent date was appointed Col- 
onel of one of the Pennsylvania regiments. He 
fought bravely in all the campaigns of the Army of 


tember, 1862, when, for gallant conduct at Antietam, 


Gettysburg he was in command of the Third Division 
of his corps, and after the wounding of General Hay- 
cock was temporarily in command of the corps. 
When the Army of the Potomac was reorganized 
for the present campaign, General Hays was placed 
in command of the Second Brigade, Brrney’s Third 
Division, Second Corps, under General Hancock. 
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THE PRESIDENTS LETTER. 


We print below the letter of the Committee 
of the National Union Convention in- 
forming Mr. Lixcotn of his nomination, and 
the President’s reply. His unanimous renom- 
ination by a great popular assembly after three 
years’ administration of the Government is the 
most honorable and substantial approval of the 
general policy of that administration. The re- 
ply, therefore, is, short, simple, and dignified. 
The President neither explains nor defends his 
policy. It has been.open to the country, and 
the country is content. Having seen him faith- 
ful and wise in the past, aud understanding the 
infinitely difficult circumstances cf his position, 
loyal men do not fear to trust him in the future. 

The single explanation which the President 
makes in his reply is in regard to the resolution 
of the Convention upon the French movements 
in Mexico. ‘That resolution expressed in the 
strongest terms the popular jealousy of all for- 
eign monarchical intervention upon this conti- 
nent as menacing our peace and independence. 
The President replies that, while fully concur- 
ring in the resolution, he ought to prevent mis- 
understanding by adding that his executive ac- 
tion upon the subject will be unchanged *‘ so 
long as the state of facts shall leave that posi- 
tion pertinent and applicable,” In other words, 
he does not propose to go to war with France 
under present circumstances, nor idly threaten 
to go to war. His position is the true and dig- 
nified one for the Government of the United 
States. 

The President pays a just and touching trib- 
ute to the soldiers and sailors whom neither he 
nor the country can too heartily honor. And 
like all that he says or writes, this letter will 
commend the President only more nearly to the 
heart of the people whom hej serves so faithfully 
and well. 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln: 


* Stz,—The National Union Convention, which assembled 
in Baltimore on the 7th of June, 1964, has instructed us to 


New Yorx, 14h June, 1864. 


unanimity for the Presidency of the United States, for 
four years from the 4th of March next. . 
The resolutions of the Convention, which we have al- 
ready had the honor of placing in your hands, are a full 
and clear statement of the principles which inspired. its 
action, and which, as we believe, the great body of Union 
men in the country heartily approve. - Whether those res- 
olutions express the national gratitude to our soldiers and 
sailors; or the national scorn of compromise with rebels, 
and consequent dishonor; or the patriotic duty of union 
and success; whether they approve the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, the Constitutional amendment, the employ- 
ment of former slaves as Union soldiers, or the solemnob- 
ligation of the Government promptly to redress the wrongs 
of every soldier of the Union of whatever color or race; 
whether they declare the inviolability of the pledged faith 
of the nation, or offer the national hospitality to the op- 
pressed of every land, or urge the union by railroad of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; whether they recommend 
public economy and vigorous taxation, or assert the fixed 
popular opposition to the establishment by armed forée of 
foreign monarchies in the immediate neighborhood of the, 
United States, or declare that those only are worthy of 
official trust who approve unreservedly the views and pol- 
icy indicated in the resolutions,—they were equally hailed 
with the heartinese of profound conviction. 
Believing with you, Sir, that this is the people's war for 
the maintenance of a Government which you have justly 
described as ‘*of the people, by the people, for the people,” 
we are very eure that you will be glad to know, not only 
from the resolutions themselves, but from the singular 


{ing too fast for some, now too slowly for others, they have 


cious, faithful, just; leaning upon the heart of the great 
ons. 


pulsati 
It is for this reason that, -long before the Convention 
met, the popular instinct had plainly indicated you as its 
candidate; and the Convention, therefore, merely, recorded 
the popular will Your character and career prove your 
unswerving fidelity to the cardinal principles of American 
Liberty and of the American Constitution. In the name 
of that Liberty and Constitution, Sir, we earnestly request 
your acceptance of this nomination ; reverently commend- 
ing our beloved country,jand you, its Chief Magistrate, 
with all its brave sons who, on sea and land, are faithfully 
defending the good old American cause of equal rights, to 
the blessing of Almighty God. . 
We are, Sir, respectfully, 
Your friends and fellow-citizens, 
Dennison, Ohio, Chairman. 
DRUMMOND, Maine. 
Tuomas E. Sawyer, New Hampshire. 
Brapiey Bartow, Vermont. - 
A. H. BuLuock, Massachusetts. 
A. M. GamMELL, Rhode Island. 
C. 8. Connecticut. 
° G. W. Ccrtis, New York. 
W. A. NEWELL, New Jersey. 
Henry Jowxson, Pennsylvania. 
N. B. SurTHers, Delaware. 
W. L. W. Sganrookc, Maryland. 
Joun F. Hume, Mizsouri. 
G. W. Hits, Kentucky. 
E. P. Tyrrrz, Ohio. 
Crevs M. ALLEN, Indiana. 
BUSHNELL, 
P. ALEXANDER, Michigan. 
A. W. Wisconsin. 
A. OLtver, Iowa. 
Tuomas Minnesota. 
Joun California. 
Thomas H. Pgarne, Oregon. 
Leroy Kramer, West Virginia. 
A. C. WILDER, Kansas. 


A. 8. Pappocg, Nebraska. 
VALENTINE DELL, Arkansas. 
Joun A. Nrg, Colorado. 

A. B. SLOANAKER, Utah. 


Exscurive Mansion, Wasuincron, June 27, 1864. 
Hon. William Dennison and others, a Committee of the 
National Union Comvention: 
GENTLEMEN,—Your letter of the 14th instant, formally 
notifying me that I have been nominated by the Conven- 
tion you represent for the 'Presidency of the United States 
for four years from the fourth of March next, has been re- 
ceived. The nomination is gratefully accepted, as the 
Resolutions of the Convention—called the platform—are 
heartily approved. 4 
While the resolution in regard ‘to the supplanting of 
republican government upon the Western Continent is 
fully concurred in, there might be misunderstanding were 
I not to say that the position of the Government in rela- 
tion to the action of France in Mexico as assumed through 
the State Department and indorsed by the Convention, 
among the measures and acts of the Executive, will be | 
faithfully maintained so long as the state of facts shall 
leave that position pertinent and applicable. 
I am especially gratified that the soldier and the seaman 
were not forgotten by the Convention, as they forever must 
and will be remembered by the grateful country for whose 
salvation they devote their lives. 
Thanking you for the kind and complimentary terms in 
which you have communicated the nomination and other 
_ proceedings of the Convention, I subscribe myself, 
Your obedient servant, 
LINCOLN, 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


THE great Anniversary returns, and finds 
the sons of the revolutionary leaders defending 
the august and eternal principles of Liberty for 
which their fathers fought. The Union and 
Constitution have, in the course of human events, 
become identified with freedom for all men ; and 
to maintain the Union is to secure the liberty 
of the people, and to overthrow, a treacherous 
and factious aristocracy which made the salva- 
tion of their special privilege the pretext for de- 
stroying the common government. . 

It is not useless to refresh our remembrance 
of the exact principle of the Revolution, because 
it is still pleaded as an excuse for the rebels. 
Earl Russet, in his late speech in reply to 
Lord CLANRICARDE, after declaring that his 
lordship’s confusion of mind upon the subject of 
aid to belligerents was almost inexcusable, fell 
instantly into a still more melancholy muddle. 
Earl Russe. says: 

‘Only a few years ago the Americans were in the habit, 
on the Fourth of July, of celebrating the promulgation of 
the Declaration of Independence, and some eminent friends 
of mine never failed to make eloquent and stirring orations 
on those occasions. I wish, while they kept up a useless 
ceremony—for the present generation of Englishmen are 
not responsible for the ‘War of Independence—that they 
had inculeated upon their own minds that they ehould not 
go to war with 4,000,000, 5,000,000, of 6,000,000 of their 
fellow-countrymen who want to put the principles of 1776 


harmony and enthusixsm with which they were adopted, / into operation as regards themselves,” 


how warm is the popular welcome of every measure in the 
prosecution of the war, which iz as vigorous, unmistaka- - 
ble, and unfaltering as the national purpose itself. No 
right, for instance,,is so precious and sacred to the Amer- 
ican heart as that of personal liberty. Its violation is re- 
garded arith just, instant, and universal jealousy. Yet im 
this hour of peril every faithful citizen concedes that, for 
the sake of national existence and the common welfa 
individual liberty may, as the Constitution provides in 
case of rebellion, be sometimes summarily constrained, 
asking only with painful anxiety that in every instance, 
and to the least detail, that absolutely neceseary power 
shall not be hastily or unwisely exercised. 

We believe, Sir, that the honest will of the Union men 
of the country was never more truly represented than in 
this Convention. Their purpose we believe to be the over- 
tnrow of armed rebels in the field, and the security of per- 
‘manent peace and union by liberty and justice under 
the Constitution. That these results are to be achicved 
amidst cruel perplexities they are fully aware. That they 
are to be reached only by cordial unanimity < counsel is 
undeniable. That good men may sometimes differ as to 
the means and thé time they know. That in the conduct 
of all human affairs the highest duiy is to determine, in 
the angry. conflict of passion, how much good may be prac- 
tically accomplished, is their sincere persuasion. They 
have watched your official course, therefore, with unfiag- 
ging attention; and amidst the bitter taunts of eager 


Now what were the principles of 1776? They 
were mainly these, that governments rightfully 
exist by the consent of the governed; and that 
when governmental oppression is intolerable, and 
legal redress is hopeless, a people may take up 
arms to obtain relief by force. British taxation 
without representation was an unquestionable 
blow at the root of all civil liberty in the colo- 
nies. They remonstrated, struggled, tried and 
exhausted every legal form and all hope of re- 
dress; and then armed, and fought, and sepa- 
rated. The argument was complete. The Erit- 
ish Constitution provided no other remedy, and 
revolution was justifiable. : 

Now, if his Lordship will give ear, the plea ‘of 
the rebels is not oppression—for until they re- 
belled they were themsélves the Government. 
They have hever pretended that they were in- 
jured by a single act of the Government of the 
United States against which they have risen. 
They have consequently never sought redress. 


But, stripped of all subterfage, they saw that the 
great mass of the people were opposed to the 


further extension and strengthening of the sys- 


.| tem of human slavery upon this continent, and 


so—unwilling that the consent of the people 
should be the basis of the Government—declar- 
ing that each State was and always had been 
sovereign, and might secede when it pleased, 
they caused several States to declare their se- 
cession; thus asserting as a grave principle of 
political polity a pretense which could not be 
acknowledged for a moment in any individual 
agreement. 

It was a rebellion, his Lordship will remem- 
ber, against a Government which exists by the 
consent of the governed, and in which the voice 
of the majority signifies that consent. The 
rebels do not pretend that they are a majority 
of the people represented in that government, 
but only of a certain part of the people; as if a 
majority in Yorkshire should rise against the 
British empire and then plead the necessity of 
the consent of the people to the government. 
Who are the people under the Government 
against which this rebellion is directed? They 
are plainly a majority of all the citizens, not 
the majority of a sectional minority. There is 
indeed no more justification for the rebellion 
upon the right of the people to be governed by 
their own consent than there is for an insurrec- 
tion in any street of London against the lawful 
municipal authority. The rebellion is the re- 
pudiation of the principle of popular consent as 
the rightful source of government. 

The rebel leaders, with Mr. CaLuovun their 
father, have indeed long asked, “‘ what shall 
protect the minority from the tyranny of a ma- 
jority?” . The answer is, the general welfare. 
The whole American system proceeds upon the 
ground that an intelligent people knows what is 
best for its general interest much better than any 
single man, or body of men, or section of coun- 


try can know. Its claim is not that it is abso-. 


lutely perfect, but that, in view of human na- 
ture and of the Iesson of history, the rule of an 
intelligent majority secures, upon the whole, 
greater justice to every individual and a higher 
average of common well-being than any other 
form of government that has been tried. 

His Loedship, and the other skeptics of the 
popular principle at home and abroad, may as- 
sert that ours is not a purely Democratic Gov- 
ernment or rule of the simple majority. They 
will remind us that ours is a mixed system, to 
which states as well as individuals are parties. 
But his Lordship will not forget that the people 


of this country, who are the primary source of © 


political power, while conferring a portion of 
that power upon the States have committed the 
supreme sovereignty to the United States. The 
United States are hot a league or a confederacy 
or a partnership, but a Union. The precedeiits 
of Greece and of the ‘Middle Ages in Italy, of 
the Batavian republic, of the Hanseatic League, 
and of the German confederations, indeed, all 
precedents whatever of confederated States hith- 
erto known are of no value in considering the 


‘American Union. -Our fathers had seen the 


crumbling and shadowy’ atid ineffective con- 
federacies of ancient and modern times. They 
had the fatal experience of .their own clumsy 
and powerless confederacy, and, warned by the 
inevitable perils of any League of States in 
which the States, as such, had any contrcl- 
ling veto, it rejected them all. The American 
Union blended separate States into a nation, 
with every national prerogative and power. By 
Union we mean nation. To be a Union man 
is to be 2 national man. To save the Union is 
to save the nation. . 

The plea of absolute and final State sover- 
eignty, which is made the excuse of this rebel- 
lion, is a plea expressly invented for the pur- 


pose of justifying rebellion. It was a sophism ” 


intended to confuse the minds of an ignorant 
and prejudiced part of the population. States 
and nation, og union, are twin forms under 
which the people choose to exercise their pow- 
er. Behind both are the people, and the same 
people. Evidently they do not mean that any 
portion of them shall assert a radical separa- 
tion upon the ground of their action as a State. 
They assert, as they feel, their solidality. South 
Carolina is a room in the house which shall not 
and can not be erectéd into a separate dwelling. 

With his Lordship’s permission the inexcus- 
able confusion of Lord Cuanricarpe’s mind 
has extended to his own, and he could as le- 
gitimately excuse a London pickpocket for re- 
sisting the English law by the principles of ’76 
as Justify a larger rebellion. against the laws of 
another country upon the same ground. A fleet 
of pirates are as much murderous outlaws as 
one cut-throat, The means and method of sub- 
Jugating them into obedience to the law must 
be proportioned to their numbers, their determ- 
ination, and their resources. uently in 
our case the suppression of the rebellion has as- 
sumed the form and operations of war. But 
the armies of Grant and SHERMAN are still do- 


ing only the work of a national police. They 


are enforcing the laws. They are maintaining 
the will of the people. Among the hot hills 
of Georgia and in the blazing front of . Peters- 
burg they are asserting the original American 
doctrine, the principles of 1776, that govern- 
ments exist by the consent of the governed, and 
that the natural rights of all the people shall 


not be destroyed by the furious passion of a | 


9, 1864, 


OUR LOSSES IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


A FavorireE trick of the enemies of the Goy. 
ernment is to whisper with mysterious shrugs 
and starts that our losses in Granrt’s campaign 
have been ‘‘ awful,” murderous,” unprece- 

dented.” Indeed, if we should rely upon the 
truth of some of the absurd stories told by clum- 
sy Copperheads, whose desire of our defeat is 
stronger than their arithmetic, General Graxt 
would now have about 15,000 men left. Un- 
fortunately, a correspondent of the Tribune, writ- 
ing from the Army of the Potomac on the 11th 
of,May, in the wild excitement of the tremen- 
dous battles, said that our losses so far were 
40,000; and this number was conspicuously 


in the Tribune of May 12. This report was in- 
stantly seized and magnified by rebel sympathy, 
and the apostles of ‘‘ peace” immediately threw 
up their eyes and hands at such fratricidal slaugh- 
ter. Thestory was sent by them to their friends 
abroad; and in his late hostile speech in the Brit- 
ish House of Lords, Lord CLanricarpe stated 
that in the opening of the contest 40,000 had 
been sacrificed. Such rumors are pernicious, 
and the more so that if is perfectly easy to cir- 
culate them with an air of defying contradiction. 

Will those, therefore, who are so ready to 
hope or to fear that our loss has been dispro- 
portioned to such a campaign calmly reflect 
that on the 20th of May General Grant in. 
formed the War Department that his loss in 
killed and missing had been overstated, and 
that on the 23d of May Secretary Stanton an- 
nounced that the army was fully as strong and 
more completely equipped than when the cam- 
paign opened; while on the 27th of June, after 
the reverse at the Weldon Railroad—one of the 
episodes that occur in every victorious cam- 
paign — Assistant Secretary Dana announces 
that the rebel force is not more than two-thirds 
of Grant’s, that our losses during the previous 
week were unimportant in a military view, and 
that there are 51,000 rebel prisoners in our 
hands. There is official information that our 
loss in killed from the Rapidan to the James 
was not more than 4000, the casualties of every 
kind at the most 50,000, and the deaths of the 


cent. Of the wounded a large proportion are 
only temporarily disabled. 

These facts should be borne in mind, as also_ 
the ease with which stories of disaster are mag- 
nified and distorted. That the great cause is 
maintained by a sad loss of life and wide be- 
reavement and desolation is but too true. But 


striking at the common parent are themselves 
terribly shattered, and that the hand which 
holds them now is one they can not hope to 


essary war in the triumph of the natjon and 
Liberty over rebellious slavery! But by every 
drop of heroic blood shed for us we are conse- 
crated to the accomplishment of the purpose 
which makes the war holy, | 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


Waite Richmond is not taken there are those 
who declare General Grant’s campaign a fail- 
ure. That his object was and is to oceupy that 
city and to destroy Lzx’s army is undoubtedly 
true; and equally so that he has not yet suc- 
ceeded.. If that is failure, his campaign has 
failed exactly as the rebellion has failed. That 
counted upon cotton, European support, and the 
demoralization, party-spirit, and division of the 
North, and intended to accomplish a revolution 
without a serious struggle. 
disappointed and baffled. For three years it has 
been wrestling with all its strength. Its spirit, 
its prospects, and its territory have alike dimin- 
ished. - Are any of the gentlemen who proclaim 
Grant's failure ready to acknowledge that of 
the rebellion? No; they are not. They in- 
form us that the rebellion is virtually successful. 


fighting. But if such reasoning proves that Lez 


failed? He has not taken Richmond, and the 
‘¢ Confederacy” is not acknowledged... The point 
is still disputed. Neither contestant has wholly 
succeeded ; neither has entirely failed. 

But viewéd merely as a military movement 
how do the facts appear? Grant crossed the 
Rapidan, hoping to route Lrex’s army and ad- 
vance upon Richmond. Lex fell upon Grant's 
flank, hoping to destroy him, and advance upon 
Washington. After two days’ fierce fighting 


vania, his second line. Grant tries Ler’s posi- 
tion there and then flanks him. Lex falls back 
to his third line at the North Anna. GRaXT 
flanks him and Lex retires to his fourth line 
upon the Chickahcminy. Grant tries that pos!- 
tion, and then flanks him again, forcing Ler to 
meet him at Petersburg. Now did not Lev 
prefer to defeat Grant isolated upon the south 
bank of the Rapidan, fifty miles from Richmond 
rather than to meet him at Petersburg fifteen 
miles from Richmond clgse to his best base and 
with a fleet and ButLer’s intrenchments to sup- 
porthim? If Lez has had Grant just where 


| he wanted him, was it in the Wilderness, or at” 
Rpottsylvania, or the North Anna, or the Chick- 


printed among the headings of the army news 


The ground of the assertion is that it is still 


wounded about 2000, or from four to five per | 


it is no less true that the parricides who are | 


shake off. God grant a speedy end to this nec- — 


It has been utterly 


has succeeded, how can it prove that Grant has © 


Grant forces LEE back, or Lex, unable to hold _ 
himself upon the Rapidan, retires to Spottsyl- 


| | | 
| 
M. M. Brizw, Tennessee, 
J. P. Greves, Nevada. 
| 
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| | 
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ahominy, that he wanted him? for the remark 
has been made of each successive position. That 
he has him at Petersburg just where he wanted 
him has not yet been asserted, for in the last 
movement of Grant, LEE was as utterly out- 
generaled as Pore was by STONEWALL JACK- 
‘son in the summer campaign of 1862: 

The generalship of Lex in this campaign con- 
sists in a timely but baffled attack upon Grant's 
advancing column at the Rapidan; and from 
that day, Friday, the 6th “of May, a continual 
falling back to intrenchments in consequence of 
the swiftness and surprise of Grant’s combina- 
tions. ‘There was indeed nothing else for him 
to do, but to do it shows no remarkable general- 
ship. If Lex had advanced instead of Grant, 
and had flanked Grant from Culpepper to War- 
renton and from Warrenton to Manassas, and 
from Manassas, swinging round across the Po- 
tomac, were now threatening Washington from 
Bladensburg, we should hardly have considered 
that falling steadily back under such flankings 
was an illustrious proof of great generalship 
upon, the part of Grant. But if, when Ler 
swung along Grant’s flank and crossed the Po- 
tomac, GRANT knew nothing of it, but prepared 
to meet him at Alexandria, the best possible 
thing for us to do when LEE turned up at Bla- 
densburg would be to say that now Grant 

had him just where he wanted him. 

‘This was precisely the case with Lez. When 
Grant disappeared from before his Chickahom- 
iny lines he did not know it. When the day 
broke and showed him that Grant was gone, 
he sent out his skirmishers for several miles. 
When he had made sure of the movement of 
GRANT’s entire army, he hastened to meet him 
upon the north bank of the James, ang while he 
was forming his line there, General Grant, by 
one of the most daring and triumphant military 


movements in history, had crossed the James | 


‘River, and lifting his army out of the deadly 
swamps of the Chickahominy, had planted it 
upon the pleasant, open country around Peters- 
burg, resting directly upon the most accessible 
base, and flanked by the Union fleet. Manifestly 
the best thing for the rebels and their Northern 
friends to say, under the circumstances, is, that 
at last Lex has Grant just where he wants him. 

Further developments of this most exciting 
campaign will doubtless rapidly appear. As 


yet itis simply undecided. To call it a failure 


at this point is as foolish as to call the rebellion 
a success. 


fell; exactly as every enterprise fails until it 
succeeds, 


‘A SOUTH CAROLINA ODE FOR 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


A Few weeks since we published part of the fol- 
lowing ode, attributed by a correspondent in New 
Jersey to the late Hon. Tuomas S. Gruwxe of 
South Carolina. It was not written by him, how- 
ever, but by the late Rey. Samuet Guman of 
Charleston. Originally written for the Fourth of 
July during the rage of nullification, we gladly re- 
produce it, after thirty-three years, for the Fourth 
of July during the civil war of secession. The 
friend who sends it to us remarks that this ode has 
kept one South Carolinian, at least, true to the 
Union. 

UNION ODE. 
VOMPQ@SED FOR THR UNION PARTY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘ nner, 
Waving c'er the free! 


NEW BOOKS. 
Amonc the most important of the new books is 
the “Savage Africa” of Mr. W. Wixwoop Reape, 
republished by the Harrrrs. It is a most interest- 
ing addition to their li of books of discovery 
and adventare in Africa. Bantu, Livoresrons, 
Speke, Anp Berron, Du Cu 

80N, with Cummine, and 
all that is now known of Africa, and they are all 
included in the Harper’s African series. Mr. 
READE makes his bow in this manner: ‘If I have 
any merit, it is that of having been the first young 
man about town to make a bona fide tour'in West- 
ern Africa: to travel in that agreeable and salu- 
brious country with no special object and at his own 


‘mended, but as a traveler and a raconteur. 


The campaign is a failure exactly 
as that against Vicksburg was until Vicksburg, 


expense; to.flaner in the virgin forest; to flirt with 
pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar among can- 
nibals.” This preface he dates from “the Con- 
servative Club ;” and his African journey was evi- 
dently made in much the same spirit as the Nor- 
wegian and Far West journeys of other clever young 
Englishmen, whose ; dorée is not satisfied 
with the round of London life, but feels in its blood 
an impulse of the old Vikings and explorers. Mr. 
READE writes himself a fellow of the Geographical 
Society of London, and a correspondent of that of 
Paris, which may be considered his credentials as 
a traveler. His course was partly that of Du 
CHAILLU, and was confined to the western coast. 
His book is extremely interesting, and his specula- 
tions, fortified by facts of observation, upon the 
origin, character, and capacity of the negro, for 
whom he has a very unnecessary and amusing con- 
tempt, are curious and sometimes new. Enter- 
prising, quick, clear-sighted, he sees every thing 
that is to be seen if he does not think all that is to 
be thought. He holds, for instance, that a law 
making the slave-trade a crime is * brutal and ab- 
surd.” But a clever dandy of the Conservative 
Club lounging through savage Africa must be al- 
lowed his little paradoxes. It is not as a thinker, 
or statesman, or poet that Mr. Reape is to be com- 
When 
he forgets the Club and his manly qualities come 
into play, he is one of the pleasantest companions 
of travel. His style is flowing and lucid. He is 
never @ bore either with philosophy or pedantry, 
and his addition to our knowledge of Western Af- 
rica is really substantial and valuable. 


‘*Cousin Phillis” (Harrer & Broruers) is 9 
delicate little love story, attributed by the London 
papers, without denial, to Miss ANNA THACKERAY, 
written with a simplicity of plot and purity of style 
not unworthy of her father’s daughter. It is legi- 
bly printed, and is a charming book for the cars or 
for a morning by the sea. | 


‘* President Lincoln’s Administration,” by HENRY 
J. RaymMonp (Dersy & MILER), is an admirable 
summary of the official career of Mr. Lrxcotn. It 


contains his important letters and minor speeches, 


aad is a most convenient political hand-book of the 
times. It is a striking vindication of the remark- 
able ability of the President, whom the friends of 
JEFFERSON Davis characterize as “‘a joker,” with 
the same propriety that a cavalier would have con- 
temptuously called CRomMWELL a man with a wart 
on his nose. 


Under the title of “‘ Pulpit Ministrations,” the 
Harpers publish two stately volumes of sermons 
by Dr. GARDINER Sprrve, one of the most noted of 
modern New York clergymen. They are discourses . 
upon Christian doctrine and duty which will com- 


mend themselves to the hearty sympathy of the 


large religious comnmunion of which the Doctor is 
an illustrious ornament. P 


Mr. Parron’s “ Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin” (Mason Brorners), is an elaborate 
work ; but the copious treatment is justified by the 
unparalleled charm of the subject, for the lives of 
few men are so constantly and variously interesting 
as FRANKLIN’s. Mr. Parron’s delightful sympa- 
thy with his theme; his good sense and mother wit, 
his lively and picturesque style, and his conscien- 
tious habit of saturating his mind with all accessible 
information, have enabled him to write what must 
become the standard biography of the most Ameri- 
can of men. 


The Guide-Book of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey (Harrer & Brotuers), is an illustrated 
hand-book of travel to the Delaware Water Gap, 
the Valley of Wyoming, and the picturesque coal 
region of New Jersey, one of the most delightful and 
interesting summer trips from the city. It may be 
accomplished in three days, or in a week, or in a 
longer time, at the will of the traveler. This little 
book shows him exactly where and how to go, and 
what to see. It is a trip which, if better known, 
would be much oftener taken. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM THE NAVY AGENT. 


| To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Srr,—I have to ask that the public will form no 
opinion unfavorable, in regard to myself and my 
conduct of the Navy Agency at this port until, in 
the first place, I can find out what offenses I am ac- 
cused of by the Governnient; and until, in the sec- 
ond place, the charges which may be made against 
me, as well as the charge made already by Mr. 
SavaGE, himself a prisoner in Fort Lafayette and 
charged with the commission of heinous crimes, can 
be submitted to judicial investigation. 

In the mean time I deny most positively that I 
have in any way or manner wronged the Govern- 


ty 
trary is proved, I have, I think, a right to ask 


CONGRESS, 

Sanare.—Jene 22. The House 
tions witk the Indian tribes of 
of certain privileges was nel bill to prevent mii- 
ry nee in was an amend- 
ment allowing the of the vicinity of 
the polly United States or 
the peace.— bills were also 


navy t ; 4 punish- 
ment of those who aid seamen to desert, and for the relief 
officers and of vessels wrecked or lost in the serv- 
ice.—The House joint resol Captain Ericsson 
from part of his contract for buil the iron-clads Purvi- 
Dictator was, after some adopted 
dm Resolut ere also on the 


ting du on goods imported for Sanitary Fairs and 
providing com n to officers and soldiers for proper- 
ty while in thé discharge of their duties were 
ouse joint resolution making provision to 
fill the d in the appropriation for pa t of sol- 
diers in the Western was —The 


partments adopted. bill 
peal the Fugitive Slave Law (as passed in 1793 and 
reconstituted in 1850) was passed of 


to th d 
@ measure, t to con to a wise an 
well-understood provision of the ital 


4 amendmen 
wanted to fill our armies with true and brave men, and at 
the same time save nianufactures and commerce. In 


by a vote of 7 to 2%. Nothing farthe bee 
a vote o r was accom 
and the ourned afte 


Pacifi 
= adopted inquiring of the President whether authority 


been given by the Government to any to in- 


will be one dollar 

per gallon after the 1st of July proximo till the 
ist of February next, after which latter period it will be 
two dollars per gallon.—On incomes the tax is five per 
cent. on all over $600, and not exceeding $5000; on in- 
comes from $5000 to $10,000, seven and a ag! cent. ; 
exceeding 10,000, ten per cent.——Jyne 27. The House 
_joint resolution providing for the tion of a full 
Arm ter to con and 


! 


00,000 loan 
subject to State and municipal taxation, and giving valid- 


= 
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E 
EE 


FF 
FE 


next session of Congress upon the most suita 


+ 
F 


BE 


The 

seventy-five millions of bonds recently advertised 
to State and municipal . 
then reconsidered the vote 


rf 


pierced 
centre. This movement, so rapid and unlooked for, led 
Barlow to fall back, which left the Third Division (Birney's) 
open toa flank attack, The enemy got possession of Bir- 


guns was also captured by the enemy. The Di n was 
soon re-formed and awaited the repetition of Hill’s atteck, 
which was this time repulsed ; and the Sixth Corps coming 


Beauregard Pe 
At last acoounte our guns were firing into the bridge 2 


had nevertheless been three 


a the service. Since Wednesday the 22d there has 
no severe figh 

Sheridan, who has ting successfully on the 
roads north of Richmond, ed Wilcox" 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


Sherman's army is still confronted by the Ken- 
esaw Mountain. The rainy 


fea 

ville and Chattanooga. Between Rousseau and Smith it 
is probable that the attempts of the enemy in this direc- 
tion will be baffied. General Rousseau made every 


TOE 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


On the 28d Magruder attacked two 
at the month of the White 
Lexington 


the 
of the gun-boat : 


4 


| 
4 


Es 


the atteck Was 


Now the line which Grant's army held on Tuesday, the » 
sex tor destroying the rebel ram Arkaneas: appropriating | 21st, stretched across th» A tex; Butler's two corps 
north of that river, fa: ng Peterstung the east, and 
the four corps of the Ai: :y of the on 
fronting Petersburg in that direction. But this line crossed 
only one of the three railroads above-mentioned, viz. , the 
Petersburg and Suffolk. ‘ 
It was now certain that Grant 
Appomattox, and endeavor to o n a position between 
President for the report of the Commissioner of Emig the Confederate army and Richmond; or, om the other 
tion and for papers relating to the exportation of arns.—— hand, move to the leh, striking at the Wollon Reads ns 
June 23. The House Post Route bill and the bills remit- remain where he was, and attempt to take Petersburg by 
assault. In the first and third case he must meet and 
overcome great obstacles, having to carry intrenched posi- 
tions. It was so plainly his policy to move against the 
Weldon Road that General Lee acted on this supposition. 
Thus it happened that on Wednesday, the 22d, when the 
Second and Sixth corps left the right—their places being ; 
taken by the Eighteenth—and moved toa position near the 
Weldon Road, they met a rebel corps under General Hill. 
his bill having alread the House thus becomes a } It was expected that the Sixth Corps would have communi- 
cated with the left of the Second (Barlow's Division), but 
Tollow ap earnest to y n 
upon this ee question involving a change in the 
organic law of the country. The Senate, after the passage | ney’s and s the men to surrender, but 
of this bill, proceeded to the consideration of the bill amend- | the suggestion of Libey Prison not proving an inv:ting one, 
atory of the Enrollment act. The debate on it consumed | only about two thousand were captured, the otu.crs — 
the remainder of the day and the entire night session, last- | ing their way to the rear. M‘Knight’s. ba our ; 
; ing up to a late hour.—The amendment authorizing the 
enlistment of men for one year was ado by 25 to 14,  "&s 
up on the e 9 an attack on the en- 
omy, in which .the position and many of the prisoners 
our armies we should exercise our reason and not injure | which had been lost were retaken. This advance of our 
any interest of the country. Every thing taught him that | forces on the Jeft placed the Weldon Road within range of 
our laws should bear as lightly as coped our people. | our a rendering it useless to the Confederates, Si- 
He believed that in ninety days we put five men | multaneously with this movement Wilson's division of 
into the field to one for three years. He hoped that after cavalry struck the railroad by a circuitous route, and tore 
the vote in the Senate and the manifestation at the other | up the rails for some distance. Our advance to the left 
end of the Capitol the Senate would not do what the coun- | was met by a nding advance of Lee's army in 
try would consider a hard thing. Another amendment was 
then offered by Mr. Collamer, proposing that the price of 
On Friday, the 24th, there was some heavy artillery 
fighting, in which the Fifth and Ninth corps Were princi- 
Dull Was passed tO increase telegraphi cilities between | pally engaged. Baldy Smith opened fire on Petersburg in 
the morning, sustaining the attack for an hour. This was 
occasioned by the enemy’s firing from the heights _— 
the Eighteenth Corps om our right. After the firing 
ceased the rebels made a charge against Smith's lines, . 
pose of entering our army or navy. une 25. The bills | which was repulsed with great loss to the enemy. The 
providing for compensation to postmasters by salaries in- | prisoners taken by our forces were many of them bovs un- 
eam stead of commissions, and for the improvement of the | der 
Government insane hospital grounds, were passed.—The . 
| House $400,000,000 Loan bill was reported back from the 
Finance Committee and ordered to be printed.—The re- 
port of the Conference Committee appointed to adjust the 
en | disagreements of the two Houses on the Internal Revenue Tear Was on Saturday, June 2, and some 
bill was submitted and adopted. As the report was also | his men captured, but bythe assistance of the a ' 
concurred in by the House of Representatives, the bill now | he effected the crossing of the James with his entire train. 
only needs the President's signature to be a law.—As now | General Wilson, after his raid on the Weldon road, push- 
ed on to Burkesville, where he was last heard from, at the 
junction of the two railroad lines leading westward trom : 
Richmond and Petersburg. Crook and Averill, together 
with Hunter, are still operating in the mean time upon 
the communications on the west and northwest of the 
Confederate capital. There is therefore no important 
me ; railroad communication of Richmond which is not dis- 
turbed, if not destroyed, by the Federal cavalry. This . 
fact will doubtless soon have an important bearing on the 
~ officers 0 unteers, who have n in the army | campaign, inasmuch as an army harassed in this manner 
during the war, was agreed to.—The House substitute for | must sooner or later be compelled to seek a more favora- 
the bill to establish a a and dépét at Cairo, name- | ble position, or else to fight at a remarkable disadvantage. 
| ly: toappoint a Commission to examine and report upon a | It should be added that Palmer, in a late expedition into 
roper site, was also to.—The House 000,000 | the centre of North Carolina, cut the Wilmington and , 
- — to the 
ury on Goverament Doles and bonds—The Senate aac | 
passed a bill encouraging immigration. — udiciary | m ve proved very annoying impediments. a 
Senators, to the effect that they are not entitled to seats, | seau’s command. It was that 8 s de. 
and that their State can not rightfully claim representa- / ‘ 
. tion in Congress until its citizens shall be able to main- 
tain their State government without the support of the 
army of the United States.—The House joint resolution 
continuing the fifty per cent. increase on pets was pre on 
adopted.——June 28. The bill for the relief of the officers 
of Indian regiments, and that amendatory of the laws re- | ance, in the very best conditions. numerical | 
lating to the commercial intercourse between loyal and in- { of the garrison has been increased as far as possible, and : 
surrectionary States, were passed. more cavalry has been asked for, | | 
Hovss.—June 22. A resolution to close the ine 
—_—_— loan of $400,000,000. The section of the bill exempting a 
Sune Juxx 4, 1831. Harker and Colonel Dan M‘Cook arg reported 
Atn—" Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled.” Rice vary seriou Two 
. sl rebels were | 
On the morning of the 13th the rebel General Whar 
Ki ng 
trains loaded with su Two days afterward Captain 
While this day in festal throng Glover captured two ht trains near Resaca. ; 
Millions swell the Patriot song, ae Desertions from the army are quite frequent. On 
Shall not we thy notes prolong, SSS the 94th of constripta, abous 
Hallowed Jubilee ? . - etta, numbering 800 men, broke for our lines, Six bun- - 
Who would sever Freedom's shrine? on Western waters for such a naval establishment.——_ dred of them got in; the rest were recaptured, | . 
Who would draw the hateful line? June %. The bill amendatory of the Enrollment act was FC 
Though by birth ome spot be mine, taken up, and the speeches on it occupied the remainder 
ear is all the rest. of the day, but no vote was reached. Garfield and Schenck, 
Dear to me the South's fair land; Ste Weed denouncing the war 
Dear the Central mountain-land; and insisting that it should be immediately He | pul 5 
Dear New England's rocky strand ; ‘became so offensive and violent in his meee yA he General Marmaduke was reported moving against Little et 
Dear the prairied West. ' was hissed by members—a manifestation of Rock, Arkansas. 
tion which is not remembered to have been ever | 
By our altars, pure and free; sh Representative on the floor of the House.-—.. | With a force of 3000 men, sent a of truce to iM 
By our laws’ deep-rooted tree ; nei - Watkins who was, with 400 men, the town, de- 
By the Past’s dread memory ; June 27. The Senate's amendments to the Tariff bill were manding a surrender. The demand wes and the 2 
. our Washington; acted upon, and a large number of them gre? rebels making an assault were repulsed. Lafayette is in 
By our common kindred tongue, committee.—The bijl to curry Sate offtst. the treaty with | Georgia, 
By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young; Colombia was passed.—The @ amendments to the —— 
By the tie of country — bill from duties goods imported for the late Chi- 
one 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
Fathers !—have ye bled | 
Ages!—must ye droop again 
Maker!—shall we rashly stain — in th THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION. f 
Blessings sent by thee? ment or any private person; I assert in the most Turan eppents to have bese 50 pregres made jn sotiiing 
Not tht jen io positive manner that I have discharged my duties the matters in dispute between and the ; 
the utmost eareand Sdelity. And T entree all men boundary. the handy | 
Ever to maintain, as now, the utmost care and fidelity. And I entreat all men Confederation appear mat nme boar Sebleswig f 
“Union, Liberty! shall bo except by Ge consent 
powers—the most important clement in the question—is 
: - still undetermined. Eari Russell has intimated that, ‘a 
as a business man, and who.has in all those years should the Austrian fleet to the Baitie when hos- : 
maintained a character without stain or reproach. werk be compelled to send 
I, HENDERSON, fleet also. 
to be 
4 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
GENERAL GRANT’S CAMPAIGN, 
The situation at Petersburg remained amelie unal- 
tered after the gessults made on until to the excuse 
the succeeding Wednesday, when commenced an | tives done no than the ea, + +, 
closely investing the city, by set the Weldon Raltroad have how far it wie the duty ere: Bs 
. passed : Authorizing coutinued transfers of men from the | three railroads—the Petersburg and Suffolk, the Peters. their decision in clear and .omeetakable terme to | 
army to the navy; giving twenty-five thousand dollars as | buxg and Weldon, and the Petersburg and Lynchburg. | Denmark herself and to Germany. * 
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By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE BLANK HEART OF THE SCAPE-GRACE. 

Epcar was left to enjoy the remainder of his 
Chambertin alone. He did ample justice to it, 
‘and was further privileged to smoke his cigar— 
a favor not extended to any other male visitor. 
It was perhaps as well, for the sake of peace 
and quiet, that the baroness did not ‘‘ receive” 
when Edgar favored the establishment with his 
presence. To tell the truth, he rather alarmed 
the feeble old ladies and gentlemen who com- 
oo his grand-aunt’s social circle. He was 4 
ittle too boisterous, and a little too insolent; 
and the old ladics and gentlemen, who were 
high-spirited, albeit feeble, declined, sometimes 
with considerable warmth, to bow to hfe dicta- 
tion. But to his aunt he must always be Lord 
Paramount. She invariably deferred to him. 
He could never be in the wrong. Was he not 
her grand-nephew, the only being upon earch 

left to remind her of her English kindred ? 


The outbreak of the great French revolution | 


had found Madame de Kergolay young, beautiful, 
and the wife of a nobleman of ancient descent 
and great wealth, distinguished in arms, and high 
in his sovereign’s favor. In the haughty prov- 
ince of Brittany there was no estate better tend- 
ed, and no chatean more stately, than belonged 
to the Kervolave Sablons. The baron- 
ess bore her husband two daughters. They were 
destined to mate with nobles of as illustrious a 
line as their own. The revolution came 

ing down like'a crimson de]tuge on society, and 
all was engulfed beneath its waves. M. de Ker- 
his wife and infant 
concealed in a cony ent jn Paris. The 


manor-house of Vieux Sablons was sacked by 
the revolutionary troops, taken by a band of 
Chouan nts, besieged, captured, its defend- 
ers slaughtered, itself at last gutted, fired, and de- 
molished from basement to coping-stone. The 
convent in which Madame de Kergolay and her 
daughters had taken refuge was suppressed by the 
Convention, and the nuns were driven forth with 
blows and insults, some to perish of starvation, 
many to die on the Place de la Révolution. The 
Baron de Kergolay left the emigrant camp of 
Condé in disguise, and sought his wife in Paris. 
He was discovered, flang into Conciergerie, 
and guillotined. Her husband’s brothers, and 
scores of her relatives and friends, had already 
undergone the same fate. Her widowhood was 
yet green upon her when she, too, was arrested 
and cast into the Abbaye. There, after a short - 
time, both her children died of malignant fever. 
The smell of so much blood, the poor woman 
said, choked them. When Fouquier Tinville de- 
nounced the femme Kergolay before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, she was frantic, and a far 
fitter subjegt for a cell at Bicétre than for the 
judgment of a criminal court. But she waston- 
demned to death nevertheless. The revolutionary 
tribunal did not stick at trifies. All was fish that 


enlarged into a on. 
i and 


and grown wealthy even. The shi had 
cast him, too, on the waves, but he had been 


ey 
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strong and buoyant, and battled with them, and, 
clinging to spars and hen-coops, had been saved. 
A portion of the sequestrated manor of Vieux 
Sablons was bestowed upon him by the Conven- 
tion. He was looked upon with horror by the 
loyalist peasants as an acquirer of the national 
domains. Half a dozen attempts were made to 
assassinate him. He took army contracts, and 
waxed rich, and was hated Chouannerie. 
His house was decorated with fragments of the 
rich farniture and fittings of the chateau of Vieux 
Sablons. He was a stanch republican. He con- 
his old mistress with 
nds enabli to d, and duri 
om 
apo: y twenty he con- 
veyed to her no less a sum‘than ten thousand 
pounds sterling. It was but a mere trifle, he 
said—a a windfall—but it was all hers. 
yf he took advantage of the “red of Amiens 
to freight a sloop at Nantes with the articles he 
had saved from the dismantled chateau, and send 
them to her whom he still called his chatelaine 
and benefactress. | 
Madame de Kergolay went down into Lanca- 
shire and abode for a long time at Preston, much 
beloved and respected by the old Catholic fami- 
lies in those parts. But the race to which she 
herself belonged, the Greyfaunts, she found de- 
cayed and almost extinct, One nephew, a coun- 
try gentleman with estates 
last rood, | sou of that neph- 
ew was aunt, who was born j 


residence there, from 1796 to the - 


ty, had ruined him. On the profits of his army 
contracts he had started a cotton manufactory. 
He might have become a second Richard Lenoir ; 
but peace came, and Manchester, all probibi- 
tive and protective enactments notwithstanding, 
ked its nose of smoking brick into France, and 
Themes Prudence was ruined. Madame de 
Kergolay hastened to the succor of the man who 
had saved her from starvation. But Thomas 
was old, and wanted little. ‘‘I am sick of com- 
merce,” he said. ‘‘ My failure is a punishment 
for having taken contracts under the usurper. 
Diantre! how the rouleaux used to roll in, 
though! But that is all over now. I am grow- 
ing old and foolish. Let me come back to you, 
Madame la Baronne, and be footman. . 
Promote me to be your butler, if you like. I 
have my old livery still by me, and I will serve 
you as faithfully as I did in the days when you 

were the Chatelaine of Vieux Sablons.” | 

‘*You shall be my friend and adviser in th 
cried Madame de Kergo- 


otherwise 


very obedient, humbl. 
obsequious, and contemned servant. A hundred — 
times he had heard from his grand-aunt the sto- 
ry of the old man’s devotion and self-sacrifice. 
He thought that a very natural thing too. He 
knew perfectly well that every sou the baroness 
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QUITE ALONE. 
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| 
ia lay, clasping the old man’s hand. 
$f And so, indeed, Thomas Prudence, 7 
4. Vieux Sablons, was; but he would never con- 
a sent to divest himself of his livery, or to consider 
| { himself as any thing but an attached and favor- 
| | came to the net .of terrorism. The Baronne de ed menial of the great house of Vieux Sablons. 
| a Kergolay was arrayed in the fatal camisole, and - Im this light—the menial light—without the 
| was mounting the cart which was to convey her attachment or the favor, the octogenarian w2s 
| : to tive scaffold, when the fall of Robespierre ob- regarded by the superb young gentleman now 
, tainea’ for her a tem repfieve, ultimately opping his Chambertin and smoking his cigar. 
| Bat she was not the | high and mighty prince, precisely as bc 
: ci-devant. She | fore ! thought it the most natural thing in the world 
j herself used to describe how she had begged for When all was over with Napoleon, the Ba- | that his grand-aunt should spoil and idolize him- | 
; alms on the Quai des Orfévres. After a periodof | ronne de Kergolay, who had been living on the | sélf, deemed it a matter of course that Vieux 
/ unutterable privation and destitution, a friend | interest of’the money sent her by Thomas Pra- 
me found her out and éstealthily That | dence, and who had even managed to put by 
friend was her former footman Vieux Sa- | some twenty hundred pounds of savings from 
f blons, Thomas Prudence. He had , | her income, returned to France. It was not 
: long before she heard of Thomas. The collapge 
e of the Empire, which had restored her to socie- 


' wemark to such English exquisites as he from } 
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possessed had been given te her by the worn- 
out lackey; bat he him with calm and 
disdainful insolence. ‘‘ Well,” he would some- 
times acknowledge, when remonstrated with by 
his grand-aunt for some unusual act of contu- 
meliousness toward the ancient servitor, ‘‘ per- 
haps he had at one time rendered some sort of 
service to the family. But it was ever so long 
ago. Besides, it was his duty; and the roman- 
tic kind of gratitude was only possible in yirtu- 
ous dramas at the Gymnase.” I wonder what 
would become of the world if acts of duty such 
as Thomas Prudence had performed were only 
possible in virtuous dramas at a play-house! 
One most salient characteristic of Edgar Grey- 
faunt would be overlooked if it were omitted to 
mention that he entertained a profound contem 
for the people among whom he was domiciled. 
He went into French society, and of the best,, 
because his relationship to Madame de Kergolay 
opened to him dozens of doors in France, while 
his English appellation would have been quite 
less in like regard in the country of his 
irth. He spoke French fluently, because he 
had béen brought up at the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand; but no protectionist farmer had ever a 
livelier dislike and heartier contempt for the 
French than Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt. He held 
the Greyfaunts of Lancashire to be infinitely su- 
perior in point of extraction, status, and polish, 
not only to the Kergolays, but to all the Rohans, 
Noailles, Condés, or Montmorencys in the Libro 
d’Oro of France. As, however, it was only the 
allowance his grand-aunt made him that kept 
him from starving, he resigned himself to his lot, 
and contented himself with abusing and sneer- 
ing at the people in whose midst he lived. ‘I 
have a turn for drawing and painting,” he would 


time to time met in Paris; ‘‘and so, as a gen- 
tleman must do something in a country where 
there are no field-sports worth having, and the 
Church is impossible, and Literature is snuffy 
and vulgar, and the Bar low, I moved the old 
lady to place me with Delaroche, who lets me 


. do what I like, and makes much of me, In 


France, you know, it is the custom for artists to 
go into society. David, the scoundrel, was a 
baron; and so was Gros; and they give Us a 
plentiful share of crosses and red ribbons. A 
fellow doesn’t mind going in for art if he’s looked 
up to, and is decorated, and goes to court, and 

1 that kind of thing. But it wouldn’t do in 
England, you know. I should be obliged to go 
into the army, or something of that sort, and 
keep the paint-pot dark.” After which profound 
exposition of the proprieties Prince Greyfaunt’s 
exquisite friends would opine that he had acted 
very ee and that so long as he remained 
in that confounded hole, meaning Paris, it was 
just as well to spoil canvas as to do nothing at 
all. But he must never forget, they told him, 


what he owed to society, and when the old 
(meaning his grand-aunt) died, and cut up w 


he would return to his native country, live as a 
gentleman should, and keep the paint-pots very 
dark indeed. 

Prince Edgar had come to the end of his second 
cigar, and of the Chambertin too; he had taken 
his coffee, his petit verre, and his chasse. It was 
nearly ten o’clock. On his condescending visits 
the vigils of the Marais were prolonged until 
eleven, and it now occurred to him that he might 
join the ladies. ‘‘* There will be that stupid old 
abbé prosing away as usual,” he remarked, with 
a yawn, ‘‘but I suppose I must endure him.” 
Presently a bitter smile came over him at the 
thought that he had spoken of Lily as one of the 
‘*Jadies.” Who was the little thing? He would 
ask Vieux Sablons. 

** A protégée of Madame la Baronne,” replied 
the servitor, with a low bow. 

‘Charity, I suppose?” continued the young 


man. 

_ “The ugual charity and benevolence of Ma- 
dame la Baronne,” replied Thomas, laying re- 
spectful emphasis on the words. 

‘“‘Ah! my aunt does not consider that. 
her charity has a tendency to eat her natural 
heirs out of house and home. Upon my word, 
her house is a receptacle for the lame, halt, 
and the blind. . I do believe that half the people 
who come here are no better than a pack of old 
— My friends call this place the Dépét 
de Mendicite. Who is that Babette, for in- 
Chari Sablons, ‘‘b 

ity, ‘Vieux ns, “but a 
very auios and faithful servant.” 

‘*As you also deem yourself, no doubt, my 
most exemplary Vieux Sablons,”’ said Edgar, as 
he lazily rose. “1 wonder where my aunt. 
at up that little English girl? you 

ow ” 


‘*No, Sir,” 
ing, with the purest intentions, a deliberate false- 


**Out of the gutter, I presume. My aunt is 
not particular. She prefers rags to ermine. 
The little thing is passable. What do you 
think, hey ?” 

‘*Monsieur is good enough to say so.” 

‘*She is more than passable, most respectable 
fox. Is there 
try ?” 
““T respect my mistress and benefactress, I re- 
spect youth and innocence, and I respect my- 
self,” said the old man, in a low voice. 

“The first we know all about; it is an old 
story. The second is youth and innocence’s 
affair. The third concerns yourself, and is no 
very important matter. Well, I will go and see 
the little thing, and draw her out. Upon my 
honor she is a great deal more than passable.” 


And flinging his napkin on the table he con- 

descended to Stroll into the drawing-room. 
“Monsieur Edgar Greyfaunt,” mattered the 
phernalia of the table, putting e thing 
cupboard and pantry, “you are a 


in its place in 


nded the ex-conttactor, tell- | 


any kissing allowed in the pan- } 


| guatiomenes and the grand- ew of my be- 
loved mistress ; and clever, and and 
very fashionable; but, upon my word, I think 
you have no more heart this empty bottle.” 

He was holding the flask of Chambertin in his 
hand. There was just a drain of the rare old 
wine left, and he poured it into a glass and 
drank it off, and smacked his thin old lips. Al- 
though but dregs the dram was generous, and 
agro courage for a bolder thought. 


come to a bad end.” 

A little after eleven o’clock the Prince lighted 
| @ cigar and went down to the Café Anglais. - 

“*How much money has he asked you for?” 
said the abbé, as the door closed behind Edgar. 

‘* Five thousand francs,” ied the baroness, 
putting her handkerchief to 
dear fellow, he says he will be ruined if I can 
not raise that sum by Tuesday next. Dear abbé, 
you must go to-morrow to my notary.” 

‘*And you have but ten thousand francs a 
year. "Madame la Baronne, this misguided 
youth will be the ruin of you.” 

The Abbé Chatain was pacing the room with 
long soft strides, but a most melancholy visage. 

‘*Let him be ” he resumed, halting. 
‘* Better that he should suffer: than you, than 
your widows and ee beggars 
and penitents. Let him suffer. It maydo him 


‘* Lily did not hear this lugubrious conversa- 
tion. She was in bed. By the time the abbé 
had departed she was asleep, dreaming of Edgar 
Greyfaunt. | He 


— 


POOR LITTLE LILY. 


“Woe for the little woman! for sfie was a wo- 
man now. She woke up the next morning, and 
she loved the 

Had any one come to her, and said, ‘‘ Lily, 
you are in love,”’ she would, with age deere 
ness, have repudiated the charge. She would 
have pleaded that she knew nothing about love; 
that she had read but few love-tales, and heard 
but few talk about love; that she had 
been te Alone all her life, and, in default 
(until very recently) of there being any one to 
love her, was ignorant of the precise manner in 
which affection, although directed toward an- 
other object, should be repudiated. 

Woe for the little woman! She loved the 

nevertheless.. 

Love came to her as no smirking Cufid with 
purple wings to fetter her with shackles made 
from wreaths of roses. Love was no powdered 
shepherd, as in the tapestries in the baroness’s 
chamber, with flowers in his wig, and ribbons to 
his crook. Love came , and sat over 
against her little bed, and “IT am here; 
and, henceforth, you must be my slave and bond- 
servant.” 


She was too weak to battle with him. She 
was too candid to deny him. She was t@o good 
to tell a lie to herself, and call love liking. She 
acknowledged him, bowed down before him, and 
gave herself up to him, @ submissive, truthful 


ive. 
“* seemed to be a love to which there had been 
no beginning, and to which there could be no 
end. e thought never entered her 
head. Passion—she knew not what passion was. 
To be beloved again—she never nurtured a hope 
that he whom she loved would ever return her 
love, or even know of it. It was more the sub- 
lime side of the love of a child for her doll; and 
from the sublime to the ridiculous there was, as 
usual, but one step. To lavish boundless affec- 
tion on an object which was, to her, inanimate 


without, is only paint, and varnish, and scraps 
of ribbon; and, within, only rags and saw-dust— 
this is what the child does with her doll; and 
this is what Lily Floris did with the idol of Ed- 
gar Greyfaunt, which she had built up in the 
corner of her soul. A ce Fetish, forsooth. 
A golden calf, or one shining at least with the 
bravest Dutch metal. A curled and oiled Mum- 


gins catch the infection at once, and have it hot 
and strong; and happy are those who get over 
it, and rise again, cured, but scarred for life. 

__ Besides, is there any love at first sight? One 
doubts it. Is not the first fortuitous rencounter 


But .he, handsome, gifted, courted—did he 


essary as rest for the body, and is as beneficently 
meted out to us. Labor and thought without 
surcease, would be intolerable. 


juring 
ovable attributes of the 


7 kind gentleman at Greenwich who had sat by 


She gave him 
all the love she felt for the school-mates who had 
been kind to her; for the Bunnycastles; for the 
good-hearted folks at Cutwig & Co.’s; for the 
ere on board the steamer who had treat- 


left for Madame de Kergolay, for kindly Madame 
Prudence, for the homely Babette, for the cheery 
there was veneration; but what would 
you have? When the Houses of Parliament 
are all ablaze, who thinks of the chi that 
has caught fire in a second floor. back in the 


H Road ? 

So much overwhelming, overpowering love did 
she give the handsome Fetish, that he mi 
have staggered and sunk under the weight. He 
however, to know nothing about it; 

known all about it, -_ handsome 


smoke. It found no vent in sighs and moans, in 
confidences with women, in tender glances, in 


letters, in sickly poetry (the which | 


safety-valve has saved many estim lads and 
lasses from the commission of suicide; the chief 
advantages being that, once in Jove, any idiot 
can write poetry, and when one has written a 
hundred and thirty stanzas, and duly corrected 
them, they can always be torn up and crammed 
into the fire). Lily had no one to speak to, and 
no one to write to, about her love. A dim per- 
vading consciousness came sometimes over her, 
warning her that if ~~ body about the place— 
the , the old lackey, the priest, the 
baroness—knew aught of her secret, the knowl- 
edge would be equivalent to her condemnation 
to death. And so, nothing short of the rack 
and the thumb-screw, or the delirium of brain- 
fever, would have made her confess that terrible 


_ word of fatefulness. 


What could the poor child do, then? Let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, prey on 
her damask cheek? Not atall. ‘fer love cov- 
eted and courted concealment. It had beenn- 
gendered of a sudden, like a mushroom, and 
grew best in a cellar. It was a modest, and a 
timid and silent love. It would have died for 
very shame had it been dragged into the open 
air. Its*sequestration preyed by no nreans on 
Lily’s cheek. It made per happy. It was com- 
pany to her. Good and generous as the simple 
folks were whom she had been mercifully 
thrown, Lily could but feel that. they were stran- 
gers to her. But now she had this love, and 
she was no longer Quite Alone. 

The love must have some vert, however, or 
her heart-strings would have cracked. There 


“was an old harpsichord:in the'salon, playing on” 


which she had often lulled Madame de Kergolay 


confinement and punishment, at the: Pension, 


Marcassin. But Lily hada quick ear, an adroit 


Belle~ from **Charmante bergére, 
m’aimeras-tu?’”’ to **J’ai 


vu Dorinde; elle me 


She was no brilliant performer, for | 


Love who was the music-master 
then, in the privacy of her little chamber, 
strive to draw and e feat- 


th 
beautiful Fetish. 
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de G K = 
reyfaunt-Kergolay.” 
stopped; but why not ha . 


baskets of chit-chat—it could not be gossi were 
no into Para- 
dise, Adam and Eve to amuse themselves with, of 
nine. 


A prnatixe club lately discussed the 


said the Next came out his glagses, and then 
$17 @, of one was silver. Al} these things 
be wanted sent. But when thedelegate went to take them, 
he asked him to “‘ waite bit. These doctors ave not al- 


i 

ite 


swered the father wins they 
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| one. She stated her own case, and replied to sometimes even she venttred to! sing in « low 3 
| herself. She summed up herself, and herself | tender voice some ballad, English or French : 
| gave the verdict, and herself delivered the ver- | that Madame de Kergolay lived. She found’ e 
ae dict. It was always to the same effect: that she herself now drifting from the decorous stream a 
loved of graven music into a tarbid opean of volun- 
‘taries and capriccios. It was her love. Love — p 
love, was he beloved by, another? Well, Lily | was streaming from her heart,'and down her ql 
thought upon this sometimes, and trembled, and | rounded arms, and from her fingers on to the a 
her heart swooned within her. But she was not | ebony and ivory of the keys. The baroness told 
always possessed by the thought. Love is so'| her that she was fast becoming ® brilliant play- : 
far merciful as not perpetually to insist on the | er. The baroness sighed that she could not 
faunt,” he concluded, ‘‘my private opinion is, | unknown eventuality. If the young who love | afford to buy her a piano-forte, She declared 
that you are a very finished scoundrel, and will | in seeret suffered this torture of fear without in- | that she would hire one. The Abbé Chatain 3 
termission they would go out and drown them- | suggested a seranhine Nome of tham know +h. 
| selves. If a man of threescore years and ten, “ J 
| who knows his end to be imminent, were always 
| dwelling upon death, he would never be able to a 
eat his dinner. Oblivion for the mirid is as nec- i were “4 
| gave up the at- ; 
He Spiterdl Magician LOve Bas the art oF the crackling embers on the hearth; his 5 
making all things appear as they are not; and undulated in the. of the’ wall- : 
has been reveling in that trick ever since he the house- “ 
made the Fairy Queen enamored of the weaver of the ; 
clown that had the jackass’s head instead of his 3 
own clod pate. For thousands of years. before Once or twice, in the Luxembourg Gardens, . 
that, maybe, he worked the same rascally spell. | she detected herself tracing thé letter E with 
Love can transfer, transfuse, transmute, conjure | her parasol in the powdery grovel. Bat Pro 
dry leaves into guineas, dress up the daw in pea- dence being with her she ed to efface the 
cock’s feathers, give the wolf sheep’s clothing; | letter and make diagrams of monstrous creatures ’ 
turn Christopher Sly into a duke, the princess | with impossible noses and preternatural cocked- 
so into a goose-girl, the pumpkin into a coach and | hats. Yet it seémed as if the letter E could : 
six, and the Beast into Prince Azor; quite as | never be rubbed out. Do all she could it was 
often, believe me, thé Beast is a Beast to the 3 
| end of the chapter, only Beauty is stricken by in- 
| Love with color-bligdmess; and mistakes rusty she : 
: black for brightest 4 rim on. To Lily Edgar she 
CHAPTER XXXIV. Greyfaunt was at . / 
_ 
st side at the dinner, and kissed her when she | faunt,” * . ff 
went away. Straightway she passed, in an ar- | ‘‘ Monsieu 
bitrary little parliament, an act for transferring | Then she 
stock; and under this act all the love standing | to prince, or seen 
in the Million per Cents in the name of Will- | the blotting-pad his enormous vanity would Lave 
iam Long was handed over to Edgar Greyfaunt. | had stomach for them all. , 
Then she piled Pelion upon Ossa; she buttered This is the way in which girls go on. Poor 
the fat pig; she gilded the refined gold; she | Lily indeed! ; 
A Sza-Preor.—When is a fishing-bost in danger of sink- 
: ing ?—When it has got a Assure in it. 
stowed upon the vacuous inane Fetish (ah! but | up at Ereom (arrem Tax Evier).—Why should 
he was so greet all the immeasurable love | three Scotchmen have had the first three horses ?—Be- ae 
she should have felt for the parents had | gene hom were 
neglected and abandoned her. Was t none “ al | 
m Ww new 
dy Lost!—A small lady's watch with a white face; also 
ell two ivory young ladies’ work-boxes. A mahogany gen- ; 
young lady with a silver mane and taf 
A Suh joint” usually 
accompanied by a “hasty padding?” - 
“ Woman in White” did not first ap- 
pear in Black-wood.” 
Ww SLEEP ~-Womet 
But the fires of her love were well banked up. 4 
The furious little farnace consumed its own | Such as they chomee ond bey 4 
“How many kinds of are 
. “Broad narrow . ax 
axe, axe of the Apostles, my father!” 
SCHOOLMASTER. —“ Good, go to the top of the class."’ 
> 
h be the 
Curr-Cuat.—Naturally women talk more than men. 
and unconscious; to pour terms of affection into The learned Buxtorf informs us in his ‘* Hebrew Lexicon,” ‘7 
deaf ears, to mirror herself in blind eyes, to gloat = 3 
over breathless lips, to cherish an image which, rind that the Rabbine owed their-tradition, thet twelve : | 
FoR THE PHoToeraPmio Socrery.—* Distance 
lens enchantment to the view." : 
Vermonters live to a great age, as is well known. There 
bo-Jambo; but she worshiped it in secret,’ and | aze two man up chavo 00: 
with a devouring adoration. Had she, in her pam Hae, and there are no neighbots living whe can re 
dreary childhood, been given more dolls to play 
with, she might not, perhaps, have been so ready Pack: 
to fall in love with sy waxen puppet you can carry them yourself and not Ist them annoy others. 
that was called Ed reyfaunt. “phrenclogieal 
Do you her falling in love at possess ?—The 
first Bally girls, at her age, and loving 
as she did, y doso. The prudent virgins — 
are vaccinated, and take the disorder slowly, and “ uk is the result | 
in mildest form; albeit, on them, often,-in 
middle life, the disease falls again with appall- Sometimes the 
ing virulence, and kills them. The foolish vir boon fatally 
a 
and 
wi € objec 1s to merely 1 | | 
realization of an ideal that has been nourished ways Yese - | 
in the heart for years? It seemed to Lily as } to sleep. going to die or nott! | 
though she had slave been thinking of Bagar her music-lessons had. been few and far between, cs | 
Greyfaumt ever since she was a child, and now | ang her practice had been furtively snatched 
he had come. She had always loved, and would | from the menial occupations, and the hours of z | 
always continue to love him. a 
Had been parties to this amorous 
action t might ave interposed in the suit. Inger, Die y p - 
An interpleader might have arisgn in the shape | old pigtail music On & cf bt ng bs py the harpsichord —S ee: 
of jealousy. Brae Acem have dreamt of a rival, | —madrigals and SAR ballads and com- a 
feared her, hated her perhaps; for as it is in the | plaintes—from ‘(Vive Hem ”" to “La 
power of Love to mollify and sweeten all evil . 
to turn all that is pas poison and venom. | sourit.””_ Lily had to play these fusty | $$ —_——. he | 
But Lily was plaintiff, defendant, counsel, at- | —to know even sorne- | is equal | 
torney, judge, jury, usher, and auditory all in megu, and Grétry. And | puss.  - | = | 
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GENERAL GRANTS CAMPAIGN. 


Last week we presented before our readers a 
sketch of the pontoon bridge over which a portion 
of General Grant's army effected a crossing just 
above Fort Powhatan. We add this week on page 


_ 436 another sketch illustrating THE PAssAGE OF 


THE Seconp Corps aT W1Lcox’s LANDING, three 
miles below. The crossing at this point was ef- 
fected by transports. The main interest of this 
sketch, however, centres in the group of general 
officers who are witnessing the operation from the 
shore. Among these General GRANT’s presence is 
easily detected by the “ inevitable cigar :” the Gen- 
eral is complacently resting in his saddle, surround- 
ed by his aids and members of his staff. Near 
him General Hancock is seated, enfeebled by his 
old wounds, and unable to take the field ; and near- 
er the rver stands Inspector-General BARNARD, 
an old man with gray hairs, who has served in all. 
the great Virginia campaigns. 

Another sketch on page 437 represents THE 
LANDING OF CATTLE FOR THE USE OF THE ARMY. 
The transport ig moored near the shore, the gang- 
way opened, ar the cattle then pushed out, fall- 
ing one over another in all sorts of ludicrous po- 
sitions, disappearing two or three at a time, but 
always rising and making their way to the shore. 
The bank is usually lined with soldiers whooping 
and shonting at the discomfort of the animals. 

From these we turn to the series of pictures on 
peges 440 and 441, printed from photographs, and 
representing scenes of vivid interest connected 
with the progress of GRANT’s army from S 
vania Court House to the North Anna. In our 
description of these we follow the order of time. 

The pictures of the ConreDERATE DEAD carry us 
back to May 19th, when EwEi1 made his desperate 
attack on our right, but was repulsed with the loss 
of nearly two thousand men. These dead soldiers 
were found after the battle near Mrs. Alsop’s, at 
Pine Forest, and were carefully buried by the First 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 

Bevery Hovsr. was the head-quarters of Gen- 
eral Warren on May 19, and Berne, CuurcH 
of General Burnsinr, May 21. 

If we turn now to the central picture of the se- 
ties we find seated before us the officers of the 
army holding a Councit oF Wak AT MASSAPONAX 
Cuurcn, on the 21st of May, the army being now 
fairly on its way southeastwardly from its former 
position. General Grant is sitting on a bench at 
the right, with his back to the tree, smoking. 

Brappock’s Coacu represents. a relic of the 
past century found at Guine#s Station. 

The captured rifle-pits are those taken by Brr- 
ry’s brigade in the fight _néar Chesterfield or Tay- 
lor’s Bridge, on the North a. This bridge and 
the Jericho are those over whith our forces crossed 
the North Anna. Federal sokliers are sitting in 
the trenches. The Rese. Repeust is a work cap- 
tured by our forces in the same hborhood. 

In addition to the above there ar¢ other pictures : 
one representing our engineers c@pstructing a mili- 
tary road to Jericho Mills, on the Worth Anna; an- 
other giving a view of these mills ‘as seen from the 
south side, with a canvas pontoon bridge thrown 
across the river; and a third giving a view of 
QUARLES MILL. 

These pictures are all printed from photor~ is 
taken on the field by GARDNER, of Wash’ on, 


to whom our readers are already indebted —_ other 
similar favors. Of course it is impossit’ or pho- 
tography to lie, and we may therefore ard these 


portraitures as faithful’ to the minv‘ 
the original scene. By the pictur’ ere given of 
the Confederate dead we are bre’ at face to face 
with scenes which are the daily :ncident of a sol- 
dier’s life. It is doubtless true of both armies that 


feature of 


_ the continual recurrence of such scenes tends to 


harden the soldiers’ sensibilities; but this indura-. 
tion is in a great measure prevented by the minis- 
tration which is daily so tenderly given by these 
same soldiers to the dead and wounded of the enemy. 
~ We give on page 437 a View on THE PAMUN- 
KEY. This river was lately the base of supplies 


_ for Graxt’s army, and was covered with a vast’ 
flotilla of transports. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


‘“*CryIno again, Maggie ? Why what on earth 
ails the child?” 

Miss Semantha West had just come in from the 
garden-vith a basket of freshly-gathered pease, and 
& mammoth sun-bonnet swinging from her arm, in- 
stead of being tied decorously under her chin, as it 
is the nature of sun-bonnets to be. She was one 
of those wornen from whom one instinctivelv re- 
ceives the impression that they ought to have been 
born men—a ‘tall, raw-boned female, with a step 
like a grenadier, a bass voice, and a very percepti- 
ble mustache bristling upon her upper lip. More- 
over, Miss Semantha was an old maid—probably 
because no gentleman had ever yet mustered cour- 
aye to address her matrimonially. | 

Altogether different was the slender girl whotwas 
drooping listlessly over a bit of needle-work in the 
shadow of the morning-glories, whose blue cups 
tossed to and fro at-the window. Magvie West 
was twenty years younger than her tall sister, and 
as dissimilar as is a blush rose from a stalwart sun- 
flower: géntle and shrinking, with hair that Idoked 
as if it had been dipped in sunshine; and large, 
wistful eves, whose brown light trembled like the 


- waters of a brimming spring. She did not look up 


at the spinster’s 1 y-propounded question, 
but only bent closer over her work. 

“7 know how it is!” exclaimed Miss Semantha, 
setting down her basket of pease with an emphasis 
that sent the silver-green pods flying over the table 
in all directions. ‘‘ You're just a-pinin’ your life 
away arter that gepd-for-nothin’, shilly-shallyin’ 
Harry Winder. That's what's you're a-do- 

“‘Semantha!” pleaded Maggie, shrinking back 
among the morning-glories. 
~ “Don’t tell me!” ejaculated Miss Semantha, 


clasping her hands behind her back, man-fashien, 
and striding up and down the room, while her gry 
eyes flashed grim determination. “ I know how 
matters is goin’. He's playin’ with you, off and 
on, jest as suits his convenience. And I'd like to 
know what good sage tea, and tansy drinks, and 
new milk afore breakfast’s goin’ to do you, as long 
as this business a 

‘* But, sister, Tknow——that iis, I think—he loves 

me.” 
‘‘ Why don’t he say so, then, like a man, instead 
o’ playin’ fast and loose? ’Twa'n't so in my day. 
If a man liked a gal he said so, and they got mar- 
ried.” 

‘< Wait, sister—only wait,” urged Maggie, tear- 
fully. ‘It’s only a little while since he began to 
come here.” 

‘‘Only a little while, eh? It's time enough for 
you to grow as white as a sheet and as thin as a 
shad! Where’s all your color, I'd like to know? 
The truth is, Maggie, a man has no business to 
steal a gal’s heart away with his fine talk, and his 
poetry, and his gay uniform, and then toss it from 
him like a broken plaything.” 

Maggie West shuddered as if her sister’s hand had 
touched a raw nerve. 

‘‘ Perhaps he has not made up his mind yet,” she 
faltered. 

“ Then it’s high time he had,” said Miss Seman- 
tha, nodding her head. ‘‘I wish I wasaman! I’d 
call him out afore you could say Jack Robinson, if 
he was a Lieutenant forty times over, and strutted 
about with twice as many shoulder-straps stickin’ 
to him! And I don't know but what I will, as it 
is,” added the doughty maiden, glancing toward a 
rusty rifle that- hung above the clock, sole relic of 
the departed Squire West’s Revolutionary days. 

Semantha !” 

‘< For of all things,” went on Semantha, ‘I hate 
a male coquette, officer or no officer. I'll tell you 
what, Maggie—I think it would be a good thing to 
ask him what his intentions is!” 

‘¢Oh, sister! not for the world! Promise me— 
please promise—that you won't !” 

And Maggie clung to her masculine sister with a 
face of piteous entreaty. | 

‘Well, then, I won't. But I'll be even with him 
some way—see if I'm not!”* 

Miss Semantha sat down to shell her pease with 
an iron resolve in her faces that made poor Maggie 
tremble. 

Ten minutes passed away, measured by the slow 
ticking of the clock, the ripple of yellow sunshine 
along the kitchen floor, and the monotonous rattle 
of pease into the tin pan on Miss Semantha’s lap; 
when all of a sudden that lady brought her clenched 
hand down on the table with startling emphasis. 

‘‘T’ve got an idea!” 

. “*An idea!” repeated Maggie, somewhat bewil- 
dered. ‘Tell me what it is!” 

Miss Semantha shook her head inexorably. 

‘‘Look here, Maggie; who should you say was 
the six humbliest gals in the village—not countin’ 
me?” 


Maggie burst out laughing at the abrupt question. . 


‘‘Desire Jones is one, 1 should say; and Mercy 
Griggs. and Mary Ann Patterson—” 

“Well?” said Miss Semantha, counting the can- 
didates on her fingers. 

‘And Juliet Smith, and Faithful Skirving, and 
Jane Abigail Sanders!” 

‘* All old maids,” commented Miss Semantha, 
‘¢ and all good friends o’ mine, except Faithful, ard 
we don’t want her. Maggie, I’m goin’ to ask ’en 
all to tea to-night, and ‘tain’t likely you'll be inter- 
ested in our talk—” 

‘* No,” said Maggie, absently. 


‘“* So you can go over and spend the evening with |, 


Squire Jessup’s darters. And now you jest go to 
work and make the nicest strawberry short-cake you 
can get up, and a loaf of "Lection-cake, and a lot o’ 
cup custards; that’s a good gal, and I won't ask no 
more 0’ you /” 

And Miss Semantha perched her sun-bonnet de- 
fiantly on the top of her head, and strode off to dis- 
tribute the invitations for the banquet, while Mag- 
gie tied on a little white apron, and began to beat 
eggs into billows of snowy foam, and cull over 
bloomy raisins—while her thoughts, alas! wer€ far 
away. 

Lieutenant Harry Winder, happily unconscious 
of Semantha West’s very unfavorable opinion con- 
cerning him, was sitting in the law-office, which— 
by virtue of innumerable printed bills and several 
yards of bunting—had been transformed into a Re- 
cruiting Station, with the legs of his chair inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and his feet among 
the books and papers on the table, while his hands 
were thrust cozily into his ets, 

And this was what the Lieutenant called ‘ be- 
ing driven to death with business.” 

As he shifted his feet among the débris on the 
table a bit of faded blue ribbon fluttered to the 
floor. 

‘‘Ah!” quoth Lieutenant Winder, following its 
descent with his eye, “ pretty Maggie's souvenir! 
Let me see—I stole it from her hair the night we 
walked in the moonlight—and how charmingly she 
blushed, to be sure! A nice little girl—very ; pity 
she’s so desperately in love with me. If I were a 
marrying man, I should certainly find pretty Mag- 
gie ; but a fellow don’t want to entangle 
himself at eight-and-twenty. The worst of the 
business is,” 
tache complacently, ‘‘ that you can't flirt with a 
girl but she makes a serious matter of it, taking for 
granted that you're in earnest. That isn’t our 
fault though ; they must take the consequences of 
their own folly.” 

Lieutenant Winder's musings terminated in a pro- 
digious yawn at this stage—a yawn whose length 
was only interrupted by a brisk knock at the door. 
He put down his feet, and assumed the air of a 
military hero at once. 

_ ‘Come in!” he cried, beginning to rustle among 
~his recruiting papers with a business like energy. 

The door slowly opened, revealing a short, stout 
woman who might have seen forty-five summers— 
certainly no less—a woman who wore curl papers 


pondered Harry, stroking his mus- [ 


and a dingy green veil, and was attired in faded 
calico and a print shawl. Lieutenant Winder moved 
his chair a little back as she ailvanced upon him. 
There was something of the uncompromising in her 
aspect that rather intimidategl him. 

‘¢ Take a seat, ma’am,” he said, blandly. ‘*‘ What 
can I do for you this morning ?” 

The female dropped into a chair, and regarded 
him fixedly. | 

*¢ You don't know me?” she began. 

““T have not that pleasure, ma’am,” said the re- 
cruiting officer, with hypocritical politeness. 

“I’m Mercy Griggs,” said the lady. 

Harry did not know what to say, so he remarked, 
‘¢ Ah, indeed!” and tried to look interested in the 
statement, | 

‘¢T don't know how on airth I'm goin’ to begin,” 
simpered Miss Mercy, twisting the end of her lilac- 
bordered pocket handkerchief. ‘‘ It’s an awful tick- 
lish sort 0’ thing to talk about !” 

‘‘Compose yourself, ma'am,” said Harry, sup- 
posing he was about to become |the confidant of the 
details of some desertion from his country’s stand- 
ard, or possibly the recipient of the awful fact of 
‘‘ bounty-jumping” among Miss Mercy’s male rel- 
atives. ‘* We soldiers are often called upon to dis- 
cuss the most delicate points.” 

‘¢ Well, this ‘en’s powerful delicate,” said Mercy, 
giggling spasmodically; ‘‘ but I don’t know as 
there's any use in beatin’ about the bush. The fact 
is, Lieutenant Winder, I'm thinkin’ about gettin’ 
married!” 

Indeed !” said Harry, rather puzzled. 

ain't young," admitted Mercy Griggs; ‘‘ and 
I find it’s awkward without no/man around, to split 
kindlins, and bring water,’‘and do such like odd 
jobs ; and as it’s Leap Year I thought a poor, lone 
woman might as well take advantage on’t.” . 

‘* Certainly,” said Harry, assenting to the prop- 
osition, abstractly. 

“Well, then, Lieutenant Winder, in plain En- 
glish, will you hev me?” . 

‘*Have you!” repeated Harry, starting as if a 


’ bullet had struck him. 


‘¢Yes, or no—take me or leave me,” said the 
lady, independently. 
- ** No, ma’am, certainty not.” 

Miss Mercy Griggs rose up wrathfully. 

**Then I'd like to know what you meant all 
these Sundays a-lookin’ across to my brother Jo- 
siah’s pew? D'ye s’pose a lone woman’s affections 
is to be trifled with this way?) I'll have the law 
7ou.” 

‘*Will you leave this office, ma’am ?” 

**Yes, I'll leave it. I won’t stay here to be 
trampled on like the dust under your feet; but 
you'll hear from my brother Josiah afore long, and 
ve may just lay your calculations for that!” 

Mercy Griggs slammed the door behind her, to 
the no small danger of hinge and latch, leaving 
Harry Winder wiping the cold dew from his fore- 
head. | 

‘Is the woman demented ?”’ he at last mutter- 
ed; ‘‘or—.” <A delicate tap at the door cut short 
his cogitations. 

‘Another female !” groaned Harry. 
ma’am. Miss Sanders, I believe.” 

Jane Abigail Sanders glided into the room with 
a languishing smile—a tall damsel with white eye- 
brows and eyelashes, flaxen hair, and a countenance 
deeply pitted with small-pox. _ 

‘You received my note this morning, Harry— 
mean, Lieutenant Winder,” 

‘‘Note! “No—what note?” 

“Dear, how embarrassing!” sighed Miss San- 
ders. ‘*Must I then put its phrases into spoken 
words?” 

‘Well, I guess you'll have to,” said Harry, be- 
ginning to feel desperate. | ; 

‘*Must I tell you,” faltered Jane Abigail, fiut- 
tering her white eyelashes, ‘‘ that depending on 
the propitious influences of the favoring season, I 
have determined to tell the love which has long 
consumed my heart ?” | 

** N—no—I wouldn't—upon my word, Miss San- 
ders, I wouldn't,” interposed , beginning to 
blush and edge off. | : 

‘* My own Harry!” sobbed Jane Abigail. - 

‘*Not by a long sight,” ejaculated Lieutenant 
Winder, setting his teeth together. ‘‘Are the 
women all mad?” | 


“ Walk in, 


**Do you then reject m | love, cruel one?” 


shrieked the lady. | 

‘* Of course I do!” responded Harry. doggedly. - 

Jane Abigail Sanders uttered a little choking 
wail, looked Lieutenant Winiler in the face ap- 
pealingly, and then—went into hysterics. 

“Here's a pretty affair,” groaned Harry Winder, 
emptying his cologne-bottle over the fair one’s flax- 
en tresses, and-vainly essaying to lift her from the 
hearth-rug. ‘‘A woman fainting on the floor— 
and an uncommonly heavy one, too—and some 
wretch knocking as if he would beat the panels of 
the door in! Don’t come in at present, please—I'm 
particularly engaged! If I could only drop this 
crazy old maid long enough to lock the door!” 

But he could not, so resolutely did Jane Abigail 
cling to him, and consequently the door flew open 
with a sudden explosion, and in walked a third 
single woman. | 

“‘Get up, Jane Abigail Sanders!” ejaculated the 
new-comer, ‘‘and don’t lie whimpering there! 
You'ye had your turn; now clear out and make 
room for the rest of us.” | 

Jane Abigail uttered a feeble croak, to which 
Desire Jones paid no manner of attention. She 
was & ponderous woman, six feet high, and framed 
to correspond, with a Roman nose, and only one 


_** You see, Lieutenant Winder,” said Desire, 
familiarly taking him by the! button, “there's six 
gals of us gettin’ pretty well on in years, and so was 
a-thinkin’ of betterin’ ourselves, and men is awful 
searce gince the war began. The fact is, you're the 
only marriageable feller about town, and so we 
drawed lots for you!” | 

‘“*Lots for me!” faltered Harry, with a singular 
sensation of no longer belonging to himself. 
‘* Only Semanthy West and Juliet Smith said the 


| 


‘fore he kriows it. 


‘success of their 


lots wasn’t fair, so we concluded to try you one arter 
t’other! Mercy and Jane Abigail hain't had no 
success, it seems, so what d’ye say to me, Harry 
Winder? I’ve got a good house and farm, and I’d 
be bound to support ye decent or I'd know the 
reason why! Come, speak out like a man!” 

‘‘This can’t be a horrible dream!” thought the 
bewildered recruiting officer, ‘‘ for the sun is shin- 
ing there on the table, and the clock has just struck 
twelve; but it seems like one.” 

‘* Hey ?” demanded Desire, inexorably urgent. 

‘*I’m very much obliged to you, Miss Jones,” 
said our hapless hero, wiping his dripping forehead ; 
‘* but upon my word I can’t—I really can’t!” 

‘*Oh, yes you can; you're only bashful!” coaxed 
the one-eyed siren. ‘‘There ain't no reason on 
airth why you and‘I shouldn't hit it off. Name 
the day, and make it as early as possible.” 

‘“‘ You really must excuse me,” pleaded Harry, 
nervously stepping backward, as the Roman nose 
towered nearer and nearer. 

‘“‘ But why not ?” demanded Miss Jones, impera- 
tively. 

Harry mentally ransacked the store-houses of his 
giddy brain for some plausible excuse to assign to 
the gigantic wooer who was battering so determin- 
edly at the citadel of his heart. Should he men. 


tion, casually, that he had recently been exposed to | | 


the small-pox? or that he was secretly married 
already, or— 

The light of deliverance flashed across the chaos 
of his thoughts with instantaneous glimmer. 

‘* Because, Miss Jones,” he said, plucking up cour- 
age, ‘‘if I may mention it to you in confidence, I 
am already engaged.” 

‘‘ Engaged, eh ?” repeated Miss Desire; “that al- 
ters the case. But who is the lady? I must have 
proof positive, or I don’t give you up s0 easy as‘ all 
this.” 


‘* Miss Maggie West holds my heart in her keep- 
ing,” equivocated the hapless Lieutenant. 

‘¢Oh, well, that settles the matter, said Desire, 
coolly. ‘‘ We ain’t none of us the gals to get away 
little Maggy West’s lovér, only, you see, we s’posed 
you was in the market yet. But why couldn’t you 
have said so at first? Come along, Jane Abigail; 
we must look up some other feller. This one’s spoke 
for.” 

And Miss Jones pulled the disconsolate Jane Ab- 
igail through the doorway, only lingering to shout 
back, 

“Tf there’s any quarrel, or any thing, and you 
don’t marry her, remember I’m to have the second 
chance!” 

‘¢ Oh, there will be nothing of the sort !” asserted 
Harry, fervently. 

‘* And I'm to tell Semanthy, and Juliet, and Mary 
Ann Patterson not to come, be I?” 

‘« By all means, certainly!” reiterated the appall- 
ed recruiting officer. 

No sooner had Desire’s yellow muslin dress van- 
ished through the portals than Lieutenant Winder 
locked, double locked, and bolted the door, and skill- 
fully descended into the garden from his open back 


window. 


‘¢Mars and Minerva!” he muttered between his 
set teeth, as he dodged behind a cluster of gooseberry 


bushes and sneaked toward the high-road—‘‘a man 


must be careful, ifthe don’t want to be married be- 
And now for dear little Maggie.” 
1” 
She was sewing, in the cool morning-glory shad- 
ows, the sunny hair twisted back with blue ribbons. 
And as she looked up she read something in his eye 


that sent the blood to her cheeks with a sudden, joy- | 


ous leap. 

“*'Yes, dearest,” he said, taking the unresisting 
hand in his, ‘‘ I have come to ask you to marry me!” 

It was not until they had been married some days 
that Lieutenant Winder gave his wife rather an ex- 
aggerated account of the raid that had been made 
0m his office by the believers in Leap-Year privi- 

eges. 

“* Harry,” she said, with downcast eyes and burn- 
ing cheeks, ‘‘do you know that I fancy Semantha 
must have had something to do with that affair? I 
think it was an expedient of hers to—to cure you of 
flirting with poor little me.” 


Harry bit his lip, but his momentary chagrin was 


succeeded by hearty self-congratulation. 

‘**f don't care whose expedient it was,” he said, 
gallantly pressing his lips to Maggie’s velvet smooth 
palm, ‘as long as it has gained me the sweetest lit- 
tle wife in America.” | 

And the six old maids rejoiced in chorus over the 
with Brigadier-General 
Semantha West at their head. 


HOW MISS AVOYELLES KEPT 
HER PROMISE. 


Sue stood on the piazza waiting for her carriage. 
Fair hair flew out like gold mist from under her 
gay little hat, and the pale-pink bloom of the face 
that beamed through the gold jmist hair was of the 
purest blonde. | 

Two gentlemen walking up and down passed 
and repassed her, noting her|with a gentleman's 
quiet observation, from the gold gleam of her eye- 
lash to the slim foot that beat in time to impatient 
thought beneath a ruffled petticoat. She made a 
beautiful picture. The younger man, looking at 
her, broke into the politigg of the elder with the 
question, 

** Who is it, Hendrick ?” 

‘* A Miss Avoyelles, from Louisiana.” | 

‘*From Louisiana? Her name might suggest 
it, but not her coloring. How fair she is!” , 

The elder went on talking. He was old enough 
to look at a lovely face and never lose the thread 
of his dryest thought. . The younger was yet young 
enough to lose more than his dryest thought in 
such contemplation. And now, while his compan- 
ion went on with his argument, he forgot entirely 
to answer him. 

Hendrick glanced at him and saw how it was. 
He shrugged his shoulders, 
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‘¢Oh, that’s it, is it?” And then he laughed. 

_ «Garry, how many times this summer have you 
served me just this shabby trick for a girl’s pink 
and white? Ah, Garry, Garry, which is it—the 
or the heart—that is so soft?” 

Garry King, who usually laughed with the laugh 
against him at his sudden fervors of admiration, at 
this moment gnawed his lip a little uneasily. He 
could hardly have told why himself. Hendrick 
went on lightly chaffing him jn his accustomed 
manner, to which the young felfow at last replied, 
in some haste: ; | 

‘¢ But, Hendrick, this is really an uncommon face, 
If I should firid myself in the presence of a statue 
or a picture with such divine loveliness I should 
feel hushed into silence; at leagt I couldn’t go on 
talking politics in tlie face of it, How much, then, 
may I be allowed to feel in the presence of the hu- 
man reality ?” 

Hendrick, passing, looked again at this lauded 

loveliness, For the life of him he could only see a 
very pretty girl with fair hair, who stood beating 
her foot impatiently as she waited. Just at this 
moment the carriage for which she waited swept 
up the drive. She ran down the steps of the piaz- 
za, gave a critical glance at the turn-out before she 
entered—it was a dainty little pony-phaeton—and 
gathered up the reins with a practiced hand, But 
the high-stepping, mettlesome pony pulled at the 
bridle uneasily. She turned his‘head with a quick 
- motion of her wrist, and he sprang forward with a 
bound, then began backing and writhing his neck 
—a slim, arched neck, with a beautiful black mane, 
tossing. The groom came rufining toward her, 
with an alarmed face, at this juncture. © 

‘‘ Go away !” she said, sharply, never moving her 
eyes from the pony. ‘Thus ordered, the man moved 
off, but still with an alarmed expression. 

‘¢ He'll kick right over the dasher, sure, if she 
tries to manage him that way!” he exclaimed to the 

‘two gentlemen who had stopped their walk at this 
symptom of insubordination and danger. 

"Phe delicate face of the lady was pale, not with 
fear but determination. Once, twice, and thrice, 
she essayed, with a firm tight pressure upon the 
reins, and a low, sweet-toned call upon his name, to 


conquer. She might have succeeded, but a glimpse’ 


of the scarlet whip waved over his ears added a 
new element of fear and unmanageableness, and 
the next moment he was raising his hind feet with 
an ominous movement—the next moment he would 
have kicked ‘' right over the dasher, sure,” if Gar- 


ry King had not leaped down the steps and seized 


the bridle, holding him with an #on grasp close at 
_ the mouth. Miss Avoyelles by this time petceived 
her danger, and sprang out, not forgetting even 
then’ a proper “‘ Thank you,” though she did not 
cast a glance at Garry himself. ‘‘ He never has be- 


haved like this before ; I don’t understand,” she said, 


_ regretfully. The groom here approached. 

‘‘ It’s thim blinders, Miss; he wants the blinders 
you see, for he ain’t used to, bein’ widout ’em. I 
thought whin you told me to leave ’em that ’twould 
_ make him onaisy, he’s sich a frisky little craythur.” 

She nodded her head in acquiescence, and went on 
_ talking, sometimes in a soft coaxing way to the an- 
_ imal, and sometimes asking questions of Garry, 
never thinking of casting a look at him, so absorbed 
was she in the pony. In a little while, however, 
_ under her magnetism of touch and voice, the “ frisky 
. little craythur” became quiet, and turned his head 
_ to her caress. It was then for the first time she 
| glanced up into the young man’s face. She did not 
remove her eyes at once, but thanking him anew 
_ with more fervor in her tones, she seemed suddenly 
_ pleased and interested and sf*prised. As they 
stood thus the pony was now in danger of being 
forgotten, but the voice of the #¥oom recalled her. 

‘* Are yez goin’ to thry him again, Miss?” 

She answered by putting her foot upon the low 
phaeton floor. King bent eagerly forward. . 

; Fig do you think it quite safe?” he asked, anx- 
10us 

“‘ Quite, oh yes, thank you ;’ and again she met 
his earnest eyes, and the color began to come back. 
_ into her cheeks. He lifted his hat as che drove off, 

and, as far as he could see, watehed the little turn- 
out and its occupant-with anxious looks. But the 
red whip was out of Selim’s sight, and he trolled 
along in good order, under the fearless guidance of 
Miss Avoyelles. 

It was quite early in the morning that all this 
occurred, so there were few people about to witness 
the scene, to King’s relief, who suddenly grown 
80 sensitive ; but Hendrick was there with his laugh 
and his chaffing. He came up &miling gayly as the. 

- phaeton dis@ppeared down the avenue: 

_ “Tsay, King,” he began, in a mock confidential 
tone, ‘did you throw a stone at that pony’s eye, or 

do some other mischievous thing as he came up; 

it’s turned out famously, I must say.” 

King answered good-humoredly, but there was 
effort in it; and Hendrick at last thought—he had 


the grace not to say—*“‘I declare I believe the fel-. 


low’s actually struck !” 


Il. 
‘* THERE she is now.” 
**Grace Avoyelles.” And the first speaker flung 
_down his morning paper and ran out to meet her. 
A chorus of feminine voices welcomed her. 
“We were talking about you, Grace; angels 
unawares, you know.” 
‘Is this a P. P.C., Grace?” said another. 
“A P. P.C.?” wonderingly. 
___ “Why, didn’t you say last night that you thought 
Newport very, very dull this summer, and that 
- Were going to the mountains with the Wills?” 
: She remembered, and answered, frankly, 
__ “*T really had forgotten. Last night it did seem 
dull; but to-day the sun‘ shines so brightly, and 
there seems to be a great many more people here.” 
, She really thought so, though she had scarcely 
met.a soul on her drive. : 
?” questioned one 


“ Any new arrivals at the 
Upon this. 
es, I think the house is filling u ” 


; 


And when she went back, there upon the piazza 
still walked Garry King, quite alone now; and I 
suppose she thought the lonesome colonnade most 
satisfactorily occupied. He ran down at her ap- 
proach, for there wasn’t a servant within view, and 
at ‘ght of him a pretty blush flushed into her 
cl.eeks, It was entirely out of the way, J know, 
for a stranger who had never been formally pre- 
sented to thus offer his services; but there was that 
impatient Selim prancing and pawing, and what 
was tobe done? To be sure, he might have sum- 
méned one of those idle bell-boys, who were play- 
ing pitch-and-toss within hearing, but he didn’t; 
and the impulse that pfompted him to go himself 
was certainly not taken amiss by Miss Avoyelles, 
for she spoke laughingly of her adventure, thanked 
him again; and then they discovered that they had 
some mutual friends, and at once they seemed like 
old acquaintances, and she knew that his name was 


King. i 

‘‘ That’s what I call quick work,” said Hendrick 
to himself, observant from his window. 

You laugh, John Hendrick, but there are some 
wounds that are deep and lasting, though swift as 
thought. You do not believe this now as you sit 
there and smile over this adventure of Garry King’s, 
but you will believe it. Garry himself could not 
have explained at that time why it was that he felt 
annoyed at Hendrick’s chaffing, or why he had nev- 
er felt annoyed before. He found out sooner than 
Hendrick, however. Perhaps the knowledge came 
to him as, a few mornings after, he stood in the door 
of the hotel and saw Miss Avoyelles come driving 
up the avenue with young Van Veet. Yes, it was 
the old, old story —the story that poets and ro- 
mancers have sung and told for ages. But look- 
ing at young Van Veet, there came more than the 
throb of jealousy which discovered his heart. There 
came the suggestion of how wide apart they were. 
It was for such men as Van Veet to win this deli- 
cate and costly rose; not for him, poor and undis- 
tinguished. But then a turn of the carriage, and 
he saw her eyes light, her color bloom. What if— 
Well, what then? Poor and undistinguished, was 
he not too proud to become a pensioner upon a rich 
woman’s bounty? And going in, away from the 
sight of such danger, he thought : 

« What am I, that I should love her, 
Save for feeling of the pain?” 

Garry King was known as a young man of the 
world, gay, easy tempered, and easy living; and if 
you had told John Hendrick that he entertained 
this unworldly, romantic sentiment of pride, John 
would have scouted the intimation as the veriest 


nonsense, and haye roared with laughter at the | 


idea. 

“ What, Garry King, the gay beggar, letting a 
fortune slip past him for that hifalutin notion !” he 
would have said. ‘‘Garry has too much sense.” 

This was John Hendrick’s estimate; and these 
‘were John Hendrick’s sentiments. 

But it was the flavor of true nobility in Garry 
King that made this possible: a deep, sweet vein 
of unusual manliness; that now and then shone 
through—in some finer action than was common— 
a character that was ordinarily accepted as not be- 
yond the average. | 

It was this noblesse obligé, in a finer and truer 
sense than is often seen, that kept him silent in the 
days that followed. 

He walked with her on: those delightful cliffs, in 
sight and sound of the beguiling sea, the music of 
whose waves seem full of fond and yearning voices. 
He strolled with her through those lovely lanes— 
‘‘ereen English lanes,” somebody had called them ; 
or he took long morning drives beside her, when 
they loitered by the way, and talked of all things 
under the sun that young people talk of. All things 
save one. Garry King never spoke of his love, 
though many a man with no more vanity would 
have gathered hepe and courage from that beam- 
ing face that lighted at his coming. 

The old, old story, and with Grace Avoyelles as 
well. 

Lifting ber eyes that morning, upon the piazza, 
from the unruly Selim to the unknown face, she 
did not know that she had met her fate: She only 
knew then that there was something that pleased 
her in the face. But.‘‘she looked at him as one 
who awakes.” The past was a sleep, and her life 
began. And something the friends about them saw 
of all this. | 

‘*It will be a match,” said Hendrick, between 
whiffs of his pipe. : 

And young Van Veet scowled.and sneered in an- 
swer, ‘‘that it was a fine thing for King, certainly.” 

And still the days went on, and the dénouement 
for which they waited did not come. And still the 
days went on, to thie last—the very last full upon 
September; and they met upon “ the yellow sands” 
that morning for the last time before parting. The 
tide was coming in, and .as Miss Avoyelles came 
running down from her bathing-house, her gold- 
mist hair spreading out like a pennon, and her 
white feet twinkling, she met Garry King en cos- 
tume. He held out his hand. They had not met 
since the day before yesterday, which was a matter 
of wonder in these last days. 

‘*Shall I go in with you?” he said; and there 


was something sad and inscrutable in his eyes as. 


he said it. | 5 
They went in together, and between the break- 
ing of the waves there were scraps of conversation. 
‘Shall you come to Newport next year?” he 


‘* Next year ?—who knows what will happen by 
next year?” and she-gave a little start, which end- 
ed in a laugh. . . 

‘‘ But in the mean time you will be leading a 
gay life, Miss. Avoyelles: you will not wish for 


e 
‘‘In*the mean time? Well,.I dare say. And 


you, Mr: King, what do you propose to do with 


time in a Whole year?” | | 
' “T am going to put it to some better use than I 
ever have before.” = id 
“Eh? what?” 
“‘T am going to throw up my appointment and 
have done with clerkships. I am going to join my 


* 


— 


uncle in New York, and buy cotton and sell it, Miss 
|. Avoyelles,” he replied, rather vehemently. 

She looked at him in amaze, What did she know 

about clerkships, about buying and selling cotton? 
What ailed him to talk in this way to her? 
_, He caught the puzzled look. “I am going to 
try my hand at making a fortune,” he said, smil- 
ing, still with that inscrutable pain in his eyes, 
‘*T am a poor man, you know, not a brilliant cav- 
alier—a young don, like Howard Van Veet.” 

What did she know of poverty and the bitternags 
that it brought tohim? Nothing. She had never 
felt it; she had never known the worth of money. 
Pondering confusedly upon what he meant, she 
said, as one follows without knowledge the lead of 
conversation, 

What will you do? Send out agents? Don’t 
they call them cotton factors? When I am down 
at Avoyelles I hear now and then a word about it; 
but I have so little interest in such things; my un- 
cle, who is my guardian, looks out for every thing. 
We have miles and miles of cotton-fields,” 

She spoke innocently, but he felt miles and miles 
away from her as she spoke, separated by those wav- 
ing cotton-fields. | 
and come bargaining to your doors at Avoyelles; 
‘will you welcome me ?” he asked, with a bitterness 
that could not be overlooked. 

She fixed a glance of indignation upon him. 

“‘ However and whenever you may come to my 
doors, Mr. King, you will be welcomed. It is not 
the fashion, and never has been, at Avoyelles, to 
refuse hospitality.” 

She understood enough to make her indignant, 
not enough to make her lenient. As she answered 
thus a great wave came breaking over them. When 
it rolled away she shivered and turned shoreward. 
He followed, filled with a dreary sense of reproach. 
As he saw her a few moments after, looking cold, 
stately, and pale, in the carriage, he felt half 
ashamed of his vehemence, and going up, said, 
smiling, as if all along he had only been in jest: . 
cea will not forget your promise, Miss Avoy- 

es?” 

But Miss Avoyelles was not so easily turned from 
an impression. She bowed gravely, not angrily, 
and answered as gravely, and with meaning: 

“I neyer forget promises, Mr. King, nor those 
once considered friends.” 

And this was the last, the very last. He saw 
her glittering hair,- glistening with the sea-bath, 
streaming like a royal mane as she rode away. 
And that night, when he called for a final good-by, 
it was to find her in the midst of a gay group, to 
whom she dispensed impartial smiles. The very 
last, and the end of all that charmed summer. 

It was the summer of 1860. We all know how 
every thing wore a different aspect in the summer 
of 1861; how many summer plans were frustrated, 
and summer stories left untold. Miss Avoyelles 
did not find her way to Newport that season, and 
Garry King had more stirring work to do than to 
ride in pony phaetons, or bathe with some sea- 
nymph in the surf, or even to buy and sell cotton 
in the New York markets. King by this 
time had enrolled himself in the service of his coun- 


try. 


Miss Avoyelles ?” 

‘** Miss Avoyelles is stanch as steel.” 

‘* Who is talking about Miss Avoyelles?” and a 
figure in a mist of lace and gold hair swung round 
a column wreathed with oleander. 


fy ‘Oh, Mr. Le Compte! What were you saying 


made gallant protestations to the contrary. 

‘* But why then does Mr. Le Compte need > say 
that Miss Avoyelles is stanch as steel? Whi: < have 
you been talking about? I insist upon knowing,” 
said Miss Avoyelles, laughing. 

- They moved farther down the veranda, away 
from the few other guests, and there told her of 
what they had been talking. 

It was a worthy rebel plot certainly. A plot 
carefully matured to lure a party of Federal¢ up 
the river on false pretenses. Fair pretenses they 
seemed. 


A traitor holds out the inducement that a loyal 
planter in the vicinity of Avoyelles is desirous of 
disposing of his cotton at certain prices. This arch 
negotiater is trusted and relied upon.in the matter, 
‘because he has been trusted and relied upon in oth- 
er matters connected with the Federal cause, and 
proved trust-worthy in those matters. _ 

How could they know that love of gain would in 
some evil hour make him the tool of their enemies ? 
That he could lend himself to so dark a plan as this 
betrayal, who had done them good service with hon- 
est deeds before ? 

It was very simple. A boat sent’ up the river 
with a sufficient party to protect them from annoy- 
ance—for without this treachery there had been 
only possible annoyance, no danger; for all along 
by this vicinity every thing was quiet and undis- 
turbed at the time by any rebel occupation. The 
house of Miss Avoyelles was the nearest and most 
convenient spot of surprise. Without her knowl- 
edge, but with no doubt of her co-operation, they 
‘had appointed it as a rendezvous. If the officers 
in charge of the business arrived before them and 
inquired for the agent, who’was to make and re- 
ceive all arrangements, now asked at this 
late day—but with that imperious effrontery which 
, distinguishes the chivalry on occasions—to receive 
these officers as her guests, and detain them with 
some excuse of the temporary absence of the agent 
until a given hour, when her rebel friends would 
arrive in force and relieve her from this imposed so- 


ciety. 
Grace Avoyelles was born and bred a Southerner. 
Southern women are, by association instead of de- 


liberate choice. She listened to this story and gath- 
ered the bare facts stated above, though it was by 


| 


no means presented to her so harshly, but glozed 
| over with a high-colored exaggeration of the truth. 


“Suppose Iam my own agent, my own factor,.. 


about me ?” 1 
_ “That you were as stanch as steel.” 
** Does Major Gerritt doubt it?” Major Ge itt 


She was at this pointa rebel, as a thousand other 


scheme; but after, when alone, her whole bearing 


through that night she waked, lest she should sleep 
st theircoming. What hours they were! 

_ The early sunlight shows what a change two 
years have made in Grace Avoyelles. The beauti- 
ful girl has become a self-reliant woman, and you 
see on her face some process of the change; it is 
the shadow of loss. Pethaps she is thinking of this 
herself, of what she missed on a summer two yea 


years 
ago; for her eyes have ceased to follow the dark line | 
ulls her into | 


of water so anxiously, and 
adream. A dream from which she awakes with 
every nerve quivering, every sense alert, They 
have come, these betrayed men, for whom she waits. 
Thank Heaven it is not too late, they may be saved. 
They come up the avenue confidently in the 
early morning sunshihe. Gay young officers in 
their dark uniforms, and jn the prime of their youth. 


‘And just at the foot of the garden there streams the 


st.°3 and stripes from their little vessel, the whole 


a fine prize indeed for their enemies. - 


’ Miss Avoyelles goes out upon the veranda to meet 
them, stately and composed; but as the foremost 
officer lifts his cap all the blood in her veins seems 
to flow in a swift current to her face. 

Mr. had 


‘*Miss Avoyelles!”’and Major King hangs out 


the same red signal of distress. 
His companions, who observed this a few paces 
back, thought, smiling, ‘‘ So King finds an old flame 


here. This is the reason why he was so anxious to 


be sent.” 

A moment of pause, and Miss Avoyelles holds out 
herhand. “Mr. King, I keep my promise and wel- 
come you to Avoyelles.”” 


She smiled as she spoke, but there was deadly 


faintness at her heart. What if after all they were 
too late? What if-—but there was no time for mere 
thought, there must be action. 

“* Gentlemen,” she said, still letting 
in King’s, but looking at them all, ‘‘ gentlemen, 
you have been betrayed!” i; 

Her few rapid words that followed placed them in 
possession of the plot. . 

‘*You will have time to escape,” she went on, 
breathlessly, ‘‘if you do not delay. Go at once, I 


beseech you: I have waked all night that I might | 
Major 


not oversleep the moment of your coming.” 
King had regained his self-posseasion. 

‘* Escape!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ we will not run from 
these traitors. Forwarned like this, we can take 
them in their own toils.” | 

A little cheer arose from his companions. Miss 
Avoyelles grew pale with consternation. _ 

‘* You will be overpowered !” she cried, in dismay. 

But King had knowledge of the country. 
knew that the forcé sent down from the upper part 
of the State could at that time be only a limited 
number, such as he was quite ready to risk meeting 
if on guard and under arms, Of this he assured 
her. The events followed each other so rapidly she 
had scarcely time to define her position. A Con- 


federate, where were her-sympathies now? Pas-— 


sively she would have endured much, passively she 
would have lent herself to their cause, 

that her whole belief was with them perhaps. But 
a mine had exploded at her feet. In the yawning 
gulf she got a glimpse of the truth. But these 
thoughts scarcely resolved themselves into order 
until afterward. It was enough for the moment to 


know that those who were to have been foully be- 
_trayed were now ready to meet their betrayers. — 
| ' Stealthily they came through the woods—a small 

force, as King had predicted, but amply sufficient. 


to have done their vile work if they had arrived 
upon an unprepared party. Miss Avoyelles heard 
their shout of rage and defiance as they entered the 
avenue and discovered that they were surrounded. 
She heard shots fired, and wild tones mingling, and 
one great fear was at her heart. Was he killed? 
Not one was killed. So wisely had King disposed 
his force, so unawares the foe, and so surprised to 
find themselves in the presence of so large a party, 


that it was almost a bloodless victory, They would — 


return to New Orleans with a more valuable cargo 
than cotton. But Miss A who had 
placed victory in their hands? King forgot the 
two years as he entered the room where she stood. 
‘We owe you this, “he said; do you know 
all that it has brought upon you? Yon can not 
stay here in safety. One has escaped who will tell 
the story—and you are og 7 
She looked bewildered. ‘“‘ What? I have no 
safer place of refuge than Avoyelles. I have no 
other home now. All my estates at New Orleans 
have been confiscated. shall I go?” 
‘*Grace, dear Grace! .will you not come with 
me? Iwas too proud tospeak when you were so 
prosperous; but I loved you, Grace; I have love:| 
you Since that first hour I met you.. Will you go 
with me, Grace?” 3 

So he had loved her.. 

They had both kept this silent faith for two 


years. 
She put out her hand, and half a smile dawned. 
“I have kept my promise of welcome, and I wil! 
keep my faith,” she said. ; 


She took her faithful servants with her, but the — 


strong enough to become a martyr for a prin- 
ciple—but for conviction, did Grace A s- 


her hand lie 


at 
y 


“4 
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| She listened, and seemed fully to enter into the E. 
= = that she “4 
had felt manifested itself in every expression of her 4 
mobile face, ~~ 
** Never,” she ejaculated, ‘‘will Llend myself to 7 
such hideous betrayal! I should feel forever dis- a 
honored.” 
But what todo? Her only hope lay in the Fed- 
eral’s earlier arrival than theirenemy. It was now 
near midnight.' They might arrive in the early , 
morning, but were not looked for until later. All ! 
| 
mansion of Avoyelles was left to desolation, perhap:: ad 
destruction. Afterward, when its a 
M King, she was quite ready to espouse the .e 
set ke which he fought. Little by little the evi- 
dences of the corruption of secession had come to. 
her. The last unholy plot rent the veil thoroughly | 
from her e Not for her lover’s sake—for she = 
| pouse cause. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN—“BIG SHANTY STATION”—GENERAL LOGAN’S ADVANCE, J 10, 1864.—[SKETCHED BY Tueopore R. Davis. ] 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


Tue Mitrrary of the Army of the 
Cumberland, which we illustrate below, and which 
is under the command of Captain Van Duzer, 
has proved an invaluable acquisition to General 
SHERMAN and to the North. We have by this 


means been in daily receipt of news from our ar- 
mies inthe West. Captain VAN Duzer surprised 
General SHERMAN shortly after he had occupied 
Ackworth by the information that the wires were 
working, and Washington was but one hour dis- 
tant. The town of Ackworth is small, few of its 


inhabitants being at this time in it, since every 


GENFRA', SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN—MILITARY TELEGRAPH TO ACKWORTH, GEORGIA. 


man has been taken off by the army, and the fe- 
male portion of the inhabitants were timid about 
remaining. Ackworth is on the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, a few miles northwest of Marietta. 
Sherman reached this point on the 6th of June. 


“ Bia Suanry,” also illustrated on this page, al- 


though dull enough in ordinary times, is likely for 


| 


some days to come, as the resting-place of SHER- __ 
MAN’s army, to present scenes of the intensest ac- 
tivity. In front of the place, along the range of 
Lost and Kenesaw mountains, the enemy lies in 
force, until the combination of the Federal com- 
mander and the prowess of the Union arm 

compel him to take another step southward. i 
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THE BRIG “VISION,” CAPTAIN DONOVAN, LEAVING NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL, June 26, 1864. 


GONE TQ SEA. | 


We give above an illustration representing the 
orig Vision, which sailed on Sunday, June 26, from 
the Battery direct for Liverpool. Probably no ves- 
sel ever ventured to breast the Atlantic under cir- 
cumstances so nuvel and ‘impressive. ,This little 
brig is only fifteen feet long and four and a half 
feet wide, and has only a depth of two feet and ten 

inches, Her-crew consisted of Captain Jonn C. 


Doxovan, who owns the vessel, a Rhode Island 


sailor, and the Captain’s dog Toby. The Vision was 
to have started on Saturday, but was delayed; she 
is expected to make her trip in two months, Not- 
withstanding the heat on Sunday, a large number 
of people crowded the Battery to witness her de- 
parture on this most romantic voyage. The brig 
sailed out in gallant style, carrying the stars and 
stripes, 
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GENERAL LONGSTREET. 


In our last Weekly was engraved a portrait of 
General Ler, and in this ye give that of General 
LonGstREET, who is perhaps, since the death*of 
STONEWALL JAcKsoN, second only to Lre in the 
military reputation he has achieved by the cam- 
paigns between Washington and Richmond during 
the last three years. General JAMES 

Legestreet, who is a native of Ala- 
bama, was regularly educated for the 
profession of arms. He emtered the 

United States army in 1838.’ He was 
attached first to the Fourth and then 
to the Eighth infantry regiments. He 
served in all the battles of the Mexi- 
can war, and, like General LEE, was 
wounded at Chapultepec. He was 
twice brevetted for disti ed serv- 
ices in that war. In 1858 he obtain- 
ed a post in the Paymaster’s depart- 
ment, to which he belonged, with the 
rank of Major. When the-civil war 
broke out, in 1861, he at once joined 

 the,army of the Confederate States. 
The brigade which he commanded at 
the fight of Bull Run, in July of that 
year, was one of the first bodies of 

‘Southern troops that came dito actu- 
al collision with the Federals ; and in 
the sanguinary battle of Manassas, 
which soon afterward ensued, Gener- 
al Lonestrret led the main attack, 
though General BeaurEGARD was in 
chief command. As a General of 
‘Division, Lonestreer acted under 
General Lre throughout the Virginia 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863. Lone- 
STREET is forty-three years of age—a 
thick-set, determined -looking man, : 
His corps, who are devotedly attached 
to him, often complain that he is al- 
ways with General Ler, He is in 
the habit of exposing himself in a 
careless manner, and it was perhaps 
in this way that he got his wound in 
one of the battles in-the Wilderness. 
At Gettysburg he is said to have led 
a Georgian regiment in a charge 
against a battery, hat in hand, antl in 

‘front of every body. A few hours 
later # Colonel found him seated on 


if 


to Lonosrreer, ‘‘I wouldn't 
have missed this for any thing.” 
Loxastaner replied, laughing, “ The 


“have missed it very much; we've at- 
tacked, and been repulsed; look 


there !” 


NEGRO EXECUTION. _ 


20, | 
of Jounson, a colored sol- 
dier. ‘He deserted from the Twenty- 


third United States colored troops, and on the 8th 
attempted to commit an outrage'on a white wo- 
man at Cold Harbor. Considerable importance was 


iven to the affair, in order that the example might 


made more effective. Jounson confessed’ lis 
guilt, and was executed within the outer breast- 
works about Petersburg, on an elevation, and in 
plain view of the enemy, a white flag covering the 
ceremony. 


GENERAL F. C. BARLOW. 


GENERAL Francis CHANNING BARLOW, more 
familiarly known as General Frank BARLow, whose 
portrait appears on page 437, is already one of. the 
most conspicuous soldiers of the war—one of its 
most heroic and romantic figures. Born in Breok- 
lyn, in 1834, he passed most of his childhood and 
youth in New England, graduating at the head of 
the distinguished class at Harvard in 1855. The 
college traditions of that time are full of anecdotes 
of his humor, and that fascinating superiority which 
excels without an effort. Upon leaving college he 
studied law, and after a brief employment in the 
Tribune office began to practice in New York. His 
cool, clear head and true heart taught him the sig- 
nificance of public affairs, and at the first call to 
arms he rose from his desk and enrolled himself as a 
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THE REBEL GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET. ss 
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private in the New York Twelfth Militia Regiment. 
The President’s proclamation upon Mon- 


day, the 15th of April, 1861. On Sanday, the 2st, . 


the Twelfth Reginient marched. In three months 
Private BARLOw was First Lieutenant. Presently 
he was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the New York 
Sixty-first. His remarkable military capacity de- 
veloped itself upon every occasion. Calm, swift, 
and inexorable, he mastered the theory of war, 
while his qualities and temperament peculiarly fitted 
him for active service in the field, During the siege 
of Yorktown he became Colonel, and was Acting- 
Brigadier during part of theection at FairOaks. In 
the retreat from the Chickahominy to the James his 
regiment rendered most important service. He re- 
turned to Washington after the terrible fighting in 
the second Bull Run campaign with scarcely more 
than a hundred men, and the New York Sixty-fourth 
was added to Colonel BanLow’s command, At the 
battle of Antietam, on the 17th September, 1862, he 
captured two stands of colors and three hundred 
men, and was highly praised by General CALDWELL, 
and recommended for promotion. Colonel Bartow 
received two severe wounds, and was carried off the 
field for dead. Two days afterward the President 
appointed him Brigadier-General for distinguished 
conduct at the battle of Fair Oaks. 


General Bartow lay for a long time prostrate 
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EXECUTION OF THE NEGRO WILLIAM JOHNSON, AT PETERSBURG, VA.—{Paotoonariimp mr BRapy.] 


with his wounds. But he graduslly recovered, and 
was at the head of his brigade at Gettysburg. He 
was terribly wounded again in that battle, and fell 
into the hands of the rebels; but thinking hig sure 
to die, they allowed him to be taken withis.our 
lines. He languished for many months, bot during 
the spring he was so far recovered’ as to Took once 
more for active service. He said, “ T ack only to go 
with General Hancock ;” and. when the Arniy of 


—which resulted in the captiire of the rebel Gener- 
Jounson and Srewart, three thousand men, 
teen cannon, and twenty-two standards. 


fied with a first-class husband, baby, 
and puss.” 
** Fiddle-sticks !” 
Ralph turned over a leaf of his law- 
book with a significant air,, the 


how I want that little doggie.” 
“Blast 


ago I walked over one day 
Hote); which 


woman in the land do mors earnest 
grateful hearts than for.Mrs. | 
BaRLow. 


Should think you might be satis. 


clock and sewing-machine ticked'on 
“Ralph, I tell you doywant 


= 
| | | 
4 
| moved, on the 8d and 4th of May, 
General Bartow commanded the first div: of 
| During the present campaign no name has been ; * 
| more illustrious. for yalor and victory. - With Bre- a 
NEY’s division BaRLow’s made that silent assault at 
| daybreak upon the rebel works at Spottsylyania— - 
| silent until success broke out into a‘tumult of cheers ‘. 
| 
Throughout the campaign Barow is conspicuous 
ee among the noble band of united heroes, officers and ~ 
men, in the very active front of battle: He is just 
thirty years old, but he has already made a name - . ae 
that the history of American Liberty will forever. & 
honor, 
The men of General Bastow’'s division would “ 
| his biographer who should omit to 4 
cord the unwearied service inthe hos- 4 
pitals and among the wounded “and r. 
dying Union soldiers, from the bégin- ae 
y Ee faithful and devoted wife. Never fer a, 
from her heroic husband in the field, . 
= she is always an angel of in his 
camp and among his men, for no 
Uf 
HOW I GOT MY LITTLE 
f \ DOG. 
wish I had a nice little 
~> Clock and sewing-machine snachine.monop- 
SS “Oh, Ralph, you dont Brow how 
Wk ts, fifly-adx second: 
= WANA : ‘cut upen the curls over | 
te top of emake at the ordinary in seedying 
wood, -a ing perfectly ASS the patldr. 
calm and unperturbed, while some of » the low. About 
ps passed by. gallant SSA SS “six months: 
been the result of the battle, observed Sse" SS 
evil you wouldn't! should Ji SSS MEE IS SSE and carrying away—~staid, in fact, un- 
SSS = til the sont showed signs of 
= civilisation: Two"days- afterward I } 
SS called, in-passing, to enjoy a few min-~ 
SSS, utes’ st contem ‘of the re- 
walls page & ske givenrep- of that fascinating volume, and I to 
the side-seam of baby’s bib. There 
was a window _just across the sew- 


| 


hos 


F 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


blooming beautifully before it, and occasional vol- 


- Jeys of hard, shot-like snow pelting it without. I 


was remarking te myself with some com . 
that it was just the day to be at work in one’s own 
pretty parlor, with the top of Ralph's curly head 
just visible over the back of his arm-chair, and 
baby asleep in her crib across the room, and pussy 
amusing herself under the sofa with a denuded. 
spool (if I only had a little dog). And then I had 
i to some speculations upon the-two ques- 
tions, what we should have for tea, and what we 
should read in iit evening, and was just deciding 
upon cream-toast and Carlyle when my reverie was 
snapped short by a knock at the door. 

It was nota very welcome sound just then, and 
the case was certainly not improved when Peggy 
opened the kall-door and exhibited—old Adam 
Baum. 

I never witnessed a more absurd attempt at affa- 
bility than. that was of Ralph’s when he sprang up 
out of his arm-chair, with an ‘‘ Ab, Mr. Baum; 


‘* Middl'n’, midd!'n’,” replied the visitor, 
taking it for! granted he had been asked “‘how do 
yq@p do?” ‘An’ how're you all dere the day? 
And then he added, ‘‘Mornin’,” at me, with a grunt. 

For Mr. Baum is a practical man, and never pat- 
ronizes women who wear purple ribbons about their 

‘Ruther throng, I reckon, squire, about these 
times.” | 

Ralph made this intelligible by replying, “‘ Why, 
no; he was not very busy just at present, Sir.” 

Well, I ‘lowed bein’ ’twa’n’t fur out 


. @’ my road, I\d just ride my beast roun’ this course 


the day, and see what sort of a dicker I could make 
with you about that there job o' mine—you've heerd 
on’t ‘fore now likely—that there—” 

By this time our guest was established in a chair 
before the fire, with a striped mitten on each knee, 
and a pipe in one hand, which looked like the head 
of:a Dutch landlord impaled on an elder-stick; and 
now he left his auditor waiting for the next word 
while he occupied himself a little while in dipping 
up small coals with his pipe and trying to make 
them burn. 

‘‘That there suit o’ mine, you know,” he re- 
sumed at last, when the pipe was fairly fuming, 
** the Widda Ford.” 

No, Ralph had not heard of it; and he asked, 
** What's the question between you and Mrs. Ford ?” 

‘**’Bout a farm,” said Adam, puffing industrious- 
ly. ‘I’ve ai-dy you must a’ seen the Widda’s place 
yonder, up the creek, side o’ me—poorish kin’ of a 
house, if you miu’, half log and half frame, just fight 
acrost the run fernent me—trees aroun’, if you min’. 
Well, Sir, yon’s the spot.” 

A few more puffs and then he took up his story 
explosivety. 

** Charley Ford come on yonder from up in York 
State fourteen year ago come next April. An’ he 
got lan’o’ me. An’ he got marr’d an’ come on an’ 
red it up an’ built him a house an’lived there. An’ 
he’s to pay for’t, y’un'erstan’, so mucha year. Well, 
he gin me the first hunder’n fifty—gin me that fair’n 
square—an’ after that, min’ ye, Charley Ford never 
gin. me a cent—not the first blessed red cent. 

** You see Charley was allers a poor, doncy, sick- 
ly kin’ ofia fellaruther 2 hard way o’ gitten along 


—an’ I just lowed I wouldn’t push him—thought a 


pity of him y’un’erstan’. An’ so it just slipped along 
an’ slipped along. An’ when the seven year was 
up—’twas to be all paid up in seven year ‘f you 
min’—why then Charley was just a goin’ off, as you 
might say, with consumption.- Well Charley he 
sends for me, and he wants I should agree for to let 
the widda’n two childer just stay right straight along 
another seven year—considern, y'un'erstan’, wot 
he'd gin me at first, and the red’n up he'd done on’t, 
an’ so forth an’ so. on.” 

** Well, bein’ things was just as they was, you 
know—him a dyin’ an’ all—why I just gin 't up, 
"greed to't, the way Charley wanted, an’ him an’ me 
we drawed up writin’s with effect an’ intent there- 


unto conformable. Well now, Sir, ’f you'll believe 
‘it, it’s just them very writin’s whereby the widda’s 


got stayin’ on there seven year, this next spring a 
comin’, that she’d make out now was a deed o’ that 
there farm”—with a tremendous flourish of the 
Dutch landlord. 

“You have these writings?” inquired Ralph, 
after a little pause. 

***Course, got ’em myself.” 

** You can prove their identity ?” 

** Nan?” 

‘**You can prove them to be the same writings 
which were executed just before Ford's death ?” 

“Well, Sir, I'll just tell you wot I kin do;” and 
Adam set one boot on the fender, evidently about 
to bring forward his great gua—‘‘old man Judd, 
over yormier, was to give a deed o’ lan’ for'n oil-site. 
An’ he goes to the widda an’ wants to git the loan 
o” her deed for to copy, ‘lowed ’twould save hirin’ a 
lawyer, y'un’erstan’. Old man seen ’twa'nt right 
some way, an’ he just takes it over to lawyer Bissel. 
Bissel he told him, ‘ Humph, no deed 't all.’ 

**So then you see why I just got to hear on’t 
right straight along. Why the widda owns up 
now *t she never read the writin’—never onst 
looked into’t. Fur’s I know the woman actly 
thinks "twas a deed. She never knowed a haet 
about things—them stuck up kin’ o’ women mostly 
don’t,” remarked Mr. Baum, without looking at me. 

‘**The other party, of course, claim that the deed 
has been destroyed since it left Mrs. Ford's hands, 
and that the paper you produce is a forgery,” re- 
marked Ralph. 

“* Well, that’s about wot they'd like to make out,” 
said Adam, stooping for another coal. 

‘* How about the witnesses to the—this ‘ writing’ 
you speak of ?” 

“Why, there’s just the mischief o’ the thing, you 
see, the witnesses is both dead. One on ’em was 
old Wells, an’ t’other’n was a han’ o’ mine ’t: went 
off to Californy an’ died.” 

“* Who was this last ?” 

“‘ Name was Oson Hall—fella’s used to call him 
Nose an’ Ail—had such an all-fired great hook of a 


nose. Jam up kin’ of a chap Oson was too.” : 


Mr. Baum was becoming communicative and in- 
gratiating I thought. 

‘“‘The farm must be worth something by this 

‘+ Well the heft on’t, wot lays upon the hill, that 
a’nt worth y’er poker; but that little corner ‘t lays 
on the flat, well, Sir, there’s a New York oil com- 


_time,” remarked Ralph. 


pany ’t’s boun’ to have that there bit o’ lan’ for 
twenty thousand dollars soon’s ever that suit’s 
done.” 


“Y-e-s,” mused Ralph. ‘‘’Be lucky for you 
now if this Oson Hall should happen to turn up 
after all before*it comes off. These California 
deaths are not always very reliable.” 

I saw Ralph dart one of his dissecting glances 
across at his neighbor and then look down again 
grimly satisfied. : 


‘Guess there ain’t much chance o’ that,” 


‘marked Adam. 

‘Now, Mr. Baum,” began Ralph, after employ- 
ing himself a little while in slowly unscrewing the 
point of his pencil, “‘ I'll tell you my opinion of this 
matter. You area very wealthy man. Those two 
flowing wells must be bringing you your thousands 
a day.” 

‘Well, Sir, they say up the creek yonder that 
there ain't many fellas that’s pilin’ of it up much 
faster’n old Adam.” 

‘* Exactly; and so, of course, there are not many 
who are watched and criticised and talked about as 
much. Now, Sir, you are running a risk. Your 
case rests, of course, on John Judd’s testimony, and 
John Judd’s testimony’s a thing that I wouldn’t 
stake my good name upon—not for twice twenty 
thousand dollars. Itll go down with a jury per- 
haps—in the absence of evidence on the other side— 
but it'll not go down very well with the communi- 
ty, you may depend on that. 

‘“‘This Mrs. Ford is a very estimable lady, and, 
in spite of her misfortunes and her humble circum- 
stances, she has a great many friends, Very strong 
sympathy will—” 

““Oh, besure. Iain’t got nothin’ pertik’lar agin 
the widda Ford. Me an’ Charley allers got along 
fust-rate, an’ so’s me’n’ her. But you see, squire, 
property ’s property, an’ bein’t that lan’s mine, why 
it looks kin’ o’ reasonable ’t I should be gitt'n a little 
o’ the good on’t some time or ’nother—rather looks 
that way to me.” 

*‘ The question is, Mr. Baum, whether you can af- 
ford it—whether you can afford it; 1 mean, con- 
sidering the distinguished position which your enor- 
mous wealth must give you. Twenty thousand 
dollars is a small matter to one who controls the 
colossal fortune which you yill possess in two years 
from this time; but it is. a very important thing 
that there should be no suspicion in regard to the 
dealings of so emindéht a citizen. You know the 
conduct of our great millionaires is always animad- 
verted upon with great rigor. When a gentleman 
has become known in Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, 
and New York, and London, and all the grand 
centres of commerce, as one of the great petroleum 
princes of the country, he holds a position in the 
eyes of general society, which—” 

I was beginning to blush vermilion for Ralph, 
when Peggy’s three-cornered face appeared at a 
very small opening in the door, making various 
grimaces which seemed to indicate that I was want- 
edin herdepartment. I went down and took charge 
of the cookies, which the poor child had given up in 
despair. But my brain was a great deal busier 
than my fingers. I stood at the drop-table for half 


an hour, moulding, rolling out, and cutting; and | 
all the time I was hunting down a reminiscence | 


which was. always just before me, and always just 
beyond my reach. I knew it was very important ; 
I knew I must have it, in fact; but the cookies 
were finished, and the oven hot, and no glimmer 
of light had come yet. Just as I laid my hand on 
the oven door, and was bending to look in, Peggy 
called out at me in her free and easy way: ‘‘Take 
care, Mrs. Ellet. Such a/blast as that ’ere hickory- 
wood makes! If you don’t mind, you'll scorch 
= cookies, and your apron, an’ your nose, an’ 

I dropped my cookies, and darted up to the par- 
lor, with both boots creaking ‘‘ Eureka!” at every 
bound. Ralph was meditating by himself. . 

‘* Ralph,” said I, “* I’m going to start for mother 
next week.” | 

“You're not going a step!” 

**"Deed I will, Ralph.” 

“* Seventy-five miles, such weather as this, baby 
and all. You crazy child!” 

I saw there was work before me, and so I mount- 


] ed Ralph’s knee, with one hand on the back of his 


coat collar, and the other crimping the corner of 
his cravat, and began. I am ashamed to say that 
it took me forty-five minutes; but then that in- 
cluded the whole business up to the transfer of sun- 
dry bills from his vest pocket to my portemonnaie. 

That evening Ralph grew abstracted over his 
‘“* Frederick the Great.” At last he laid the book 
down on his knee, and said: 

‘* Nette, I’d give you half a dozen little dogs if 
somebody would only checkmate that old villain, 
and give poor Mrs. Ford her twenty thousand.” 

‘** Thank you,” said I; ‘‘ one sixth of that num- 
ber will do very well.” 


One cold day, two weeks later, I drove up to the 
door of an “oil shanty,” after rattling for three 


hours over a road which was, in its natural state, . 


one long river of bituminous mud. We went in— 
my escortand I. One of the four plank walls was 
perforated with a window of six panes, and by that 


light we could discern that the room contained a 


cooking-stove, a table, two benches, a chair, and— 
old Adam Baum. Benches, table, chaff, walls, and - 
floor were black with petroleum and smoke. Even 
the overlapping boards which formed the sloping 
roof a few feet above our heads were reeking with 
the strong resinous viscidity: a drop fell on my 
glove from somewhere over me. As for Adam, he 
looked like some fossilized quadrumanous progen- 
itor of his namesake, just washed up through an 
oil-well from some catacomb down below. Face, 
hair, and grizzled beard were all huddled together. 


_old times. 


in a curious kind of indistinctness. What had been 
corduroy was submerged 
the tallowy varnish, and his short coat looked as if 
it had been cut from plates of greasy India-rubber. 
Incredible as it seemed, in that atmosphere, he was 
evidently on the point of eating his dinner. A 
smoking coffeée-pot, with its|corresponding tin cup, 
a tin basin of hot oysters, and a yellow earthen pie- 
plate jointly occupied by twenty crackers, a piece 
of baker’s loaf, and a right-angled segment of pound- 
cake, occupied the farther end of the bare pine ta- 
ble, with knife, fork, and iron spoon in the greasiest 


corner of all. Let no innocent foreigner presume 


to infer that this was a miserable habitation, or that 
its master proved himself an old miser by living in 
it. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Baum was only 
‘‘shantying,” and shantying is one of the recog- 
nized modes of existence. _ 

Well, I went in, and my companion followed, 
with a curt “‘ How are ye, Sir?” to our host. I 
laid my hand carelessly on the chair as I passed, 
and set it for him before the stove, taking a seat 
myself on the end of a bench near the table. The 
young savage took it without any objection, and 
sat contemplating the fire under his wide-awake, 
leaving the profile of a very prominent, singularly- 
curved Roman nose to be contemplated at leisure 
by Mr. Adam Baum. | 

of the oil-nabob 


Hall, significantly. 

. Then there was silence a little while. Mr. 
Baum’s mental machinery works pretty well in its 
way, but not very swiftly. 

‘** Well, Oson,” said he, brightening up, ‘‘ what'll 
you take. Grocery just t’other side o’ the derrick 
out here. Ain’t got the first haet in the shanty.” 

‘¢Can't stop, Sir,” interrupted Hall, gruffly. 

Sho! take no time.” 

**No, Sir.” 

‘There's a little business to be done to-day, Mr. 
Baum,” said I, gravely, rising and standing by the 
table. Mr. Baum answered not a word. ' 

en we all remained “in statu quo” for a little 
while. Hall took up a pine stick, and with-an el- 
bow resting on each began fashioning the 
ashes on the hearth into the semblance of a mount- 


ain. | 
** Well, Sir,” he said at last. 


“TI don’t do no business when there’s women a 


jukin’ aroun’,” grunted Adam. 

‘* Let me explain to you,” said I, quietly, ‘‘ how 
I happen to be here to-day with Mr. Hall. I had 
seen him some time ago, cutting wood one day at 
my mother’s, and heard him mention that trip to 
California which you spoke of to my husband the 
otherday. I remembered it afterward, and thought 
perhaps I could find him. So I did find him, after 


a while, and we both came ou 1t once, of course.” 


Still not a word. I stood ~ the table, super- 
ficially very cool, but with m) art half stifling 
me. Hall began to diversify 1 mountain with 
several transverse valleys. 

By-and-by Adam made one more ove. 

** Say, Oson, don’t be skeered. Cv: 2 ‘long, treat 
Guess Old Adam’s able tc ‘vot up.” 

“‘Can’t stop, I tell you,” and Hall thrust the 
stick into the stove and took up his fur gloves. 

Then, at last it came. 

‘* Well, if you’ve a min’ to be reasonable, an’ con+ 
sider’t, an’ accommodatin'’ to an old man. We're all 
on us li’ble to git out o’ the way s’mtimes—p-r 
t’evil as the sparks flies up'ards.” 

‘*Certainly, Mr. Baum,” said I, ‘‘ we shall all re- 
member that. There’s nothing hard to be done. 


el have brought another deed ready for signing,” 
and I placed the document, with pen and ink on. 


the table; ‘‘ when that is| done, the whole matter 
will be ended. Write yourname here, if you please, 
and Mr. Hall and I will sign here as witnesses.” 

It was an hour to me before the crest-fallen old 
man got through with the operation of shambling 
up to the table and scrawling his name. Then I 
wrote mine with nervous fingers. Hall put his 
great black autograph down below, and in five min- 
utes we were in the wagon again, the deed safe in 


under a level surface of | 


my pocket. | 
Hall turned his horse’s head, and then stood up | 


with the reins in his hand, and shouted back at the 


shanty. Adam appeared at the door. 
**Mr. Baum, I believe I didn’t me it to you 


before, and perhaps you'd like to hear.’ You re- 
member Oson Hall, my brother, one ’t had a nose 
and signed that other 
“Thunder an’ blazes !”” 

We didn’t hear any more. Peter Hall touched 
his horse and away we went—Peter, almost help- 
less with laughter, over the best of all the practical 
jokes he had ever had a hand in. 


This evening, as I am finishing my story, there’s 
a discussion in progress, on the subject of a chicken- 
wing, between Pussy and|Durfee. Durfee is an in- 
‘cipient Newfoundlander mere lapful of black- 


| brown curls just at present, with any amount of 
} silky brown ears, but destined some of these 


years 
to monopolize two-thirds of the hearth-rug at least. 
He is on the best of terms with baby, and a very 
special favorite with my friend Master Charley Ford, 
not to speak of Pussy and Ralph, and on the whole 
I am very well satisfied with the present aspect of 
affairs, except that Ralph will persist in spoili 
my pet's pretty name by calling him my Fee, 


| 
LOST IN THE WILDERNESS. 
My love! my only love| 


Where lies thy head t? 


"Tis weary waiting for break of day, 
And for tidings of the fight! 


Somewhere in a crowded camp, 
Or mayhap on a ghastly field, 


| 
| 


| 
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Is lying one whom my jealous heart - 
To Death will never yield. 

My love! my only love! 
But the rivers roll between ; 

And the land it stretcheth for weary miles 
In summer beauty green. 


My love! my only love! . 
But the night is long and lone; 


With a sore, 


And my heart goes out through the dewy derk 


My love! my only love! 
But my arms are vacant yet; 

And the cheeks that are fading because unkissed, 
With passionate tears are wet. ~ 


My love! my only love! 
My life is a wasting pain; 

For its fullness of unshed tenderness 
‘Maketh it ache again. | 


My love! my only love! 
I will arise and go: 
To find thee. is all that is left for 
If thy glory lieth low! 
Alas! and she could not know 
That the grass was springing green, 
And the rank weeds hiding a someruina where 
& knightly soul had been. | | 
Alas! for the faithful heart; 
Alas! for its yearning pain: 
He hath laid him down in the 
Never to rise again. 


me, 


Wilderness, | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW MUSIC 
Just Issued by Firth,Son & Co. 


In the Bye-and-By, a beautiful Romanza, by H. 4 
lard. Price 30c. The Dying Soldier; or, Dear Mother 
I am dying now, a companion to the already popular 
Song, “Dear Mother, I've come Home to Die. The 
Words and Music by W. Kipp. Price 30c. Sweet Home 
of my Early Days: a Song and Chorus for the times, by 
Mra. Parkhurst. Price 30c. Faust, by W. K. Bassford 
an arrangement, for medium players, of the principal Me 
odies, including the Soldiers’ Chorus of this popular Ope- 
ra: in 2Nos. 60c.each. The Ticket of Leave Polka, by 
J. G. Maeder, and Dedicated to the Florences, Price 30c. 

Le Chant des Astres; or, Song of the Stars, by Wm, 
Iucho; a charming Nocturne in A and D's, calculated 
advanced players. This is one of the author's best pieces. 
a. Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 


FIRTH, SON & CO., 568 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published ; 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH I1., called Frederick th 
Great. By THomas CARLYLE. 4 vols., with Poriraits, 
Maps, Plans, &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 

Mr. Carlyle is about the only living writer whose opin- 
ions are of value, even when it is impossible to agree with 
them. No one is more fond than he of paradox, but few 
men's paradoxes hint at soimportanttruths. No one with 
a more autocratic doymatiem sets up strong men as heroes, 
or condemns the hapless possessors of pot-bellies to infamy ; 
but then his judgments, even where they can not be con- 
firmed, always enforce some weighty principle which we 
were in danger of forgetting. And if it sometimes hap- 
pens that neither the hero nor the principles commend 
themselves, still the thoroughness of the exec an 
the fire with which all his writings are instinct, never fail 
to make a great work—London lew. 

The history of Frederick the Great is to be Car- 
lyle’s magnum. Probably the history of Frederick 
will forever remain one of the finest pieces of literary paint- 
ing, as well as one of the most marvelous attempts at spe- 
cial pleading, extant in our own or any language. —Lov- 
don Spectator, 

Dickens, Part 


OUR MUTUAL 
II. in Harper’ Price 25 cents. 


By CHARLES 
s Magazine for July. 
COUSIN PHILLIS. ATale. By Miss 
25 cents. 


A charming little story, ascribed in English journals and 
circles usually well inforthed to Miss Thackeray. It is 
fresh and sparkling. —Evening Post. 

_ The father, indeed, is a creation of genius worthy of the 
author of “ Adam ” ‘The narrative is powerful from 
its simplicity, and the descriptions, or rather indications, 
of country landscape are and natural.— World. 

An exquisite story. A narrative of tender pathos, of the . 
utmost simplicity of construction and style, and filled with 
genuine touches of interest bet 
well sustained, not only originality ’ 

artless, presentation of 


by the though r 

PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, Sabbath Readings. A . 
Series of Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. 


By Rev. GARDINER Spang, D.D., Pastor of the Brick | 

Presbyterian Church in the City of New York. Por- 
- trait. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

His choicest, richest, most spirit edifying, and per- 
manently valuable those masterly, devotional, 
and instructive discourses which have made his church a 


h of hip and re improvement through two 
ouse of worship ligious impro - 


. Their 


* ® © The discourses are remarkable f 
statement, and age and 
are 
sonal ap 8. "to the vivecity sult 
Th brace a wide variet ex 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 
OR, SKETCHES OF A GIRL’S LIFE. Written by her 
Sister. With an Introduction by Rev. R. 8. Fostze, 
D.D, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 3 
LADDER OF LIFE. 


A Novel. B. Epwarve, Author of “The 
Ladder of “ dc, Svo, Paper, 60 cents. | 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. | el 
ANTHONY. Author of ‘‘ Rac 


Three 
est Indies and the Spanish Main,” &c. 
by Millais. Svo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 25. 


sa)” Any of the above works sent by mail, postage-frre, 
on receipt of price, 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| unsoothéd moan, 
m4: 
Sir.” 
| 
i straightening itself, and his face growing yellow 
: under its mask of petroleum and coal-dust. 
‘‘ Thunder!” he ejaculated at last, ‘‘that ain't 
— you 
That’s me, Sir,” echoed the visitor. 
uy ‘‘ Heerd you was dead,” gasped Adam, at length. 
ae 
Bs. 
5 
Hi 
| 
i | 
| 
° 
it | 
4 peculiar excellence consists in a happy unfolding of the 
: deep things of divine truth, bringing out the marrow of 
i: the Word of God, with an amount of that undefinabie vir- 
7 tue in preaching called unction, which brings the speaker 
and hearer into holy sympathy. We anticipate from these 
sermons extensive and permanent usefulness,—-1V. 
the art of pers n.—V. 
A Nov 
Ray,” * arm.” tor ‘1 nore, 
ty 
4. 
| 
| | 
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Winslow & Co, 


| 100,000 
WATOHES, CHAINS, 
Worth $500,000 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
- without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 


know what you are to get. _ 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 

100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 70.00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and.Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
8000 300 to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 6 00 each. 


‘8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches..,.... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentin® Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 


5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 250 to 8 00 each, 
8000 Watch Keys. 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ....,... 200to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sleeve 250t0 600 each. 
250 to 5 00 each. 
6000 Stone Set 250 to 600 each. 
6000 260 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Seta Ladies’ Jewelry. ........0- 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Vases End Pencils. .... 400 to 600 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, scaled up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gayd to choice, and sent by thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 


_ paying postage, and doing the busi- 


ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. ~ . 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. , Agente will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great’caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, rT County, and State, Address 


4. H. WINSLOW & co. 
208 Broadway, New York, 


Maizena 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and-4) at the 


International Exhibition, 


| LONDON, 1862; 

AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT HAMBURG, JULY, 1863, RECEIVED THE 
HIGHEST PR: © MEDAL FOR ITS GREAT 

DELICACY AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
las be served an variety of 
ishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. 
gp 50 a, wil be furnished on ap let- 
er or otherw 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., N. Y. 


of matter. 
at Broadway by Boman & Wai, No 909 


HARPER'S ‘WEEKLY. 


AMERICAN 
GOLD PEN Co. 


Manufacturers of Gotp Pens Cases of ev- 
description. Sole Manofacturers of the 


ery 
Angular Nibbed Pen. 


AGENTS unk hae throughout the country. Extra 
inducements offered. a to the trade. 
Send for our aeberiptive at circular. AMERICAN GOLD PEN 


Co., No. 200 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$100 per Month.—Active and reliable Agents in the 
Army, and in this most lucrative busi- 
ness kno Honora d no risk. Address or apply 
to T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York. 


The Safem Leg. 


CIRCULATION UNIMPEDED, is adapted 
oases, and enables the wearer to walk with astonishing 
EASE and NATURALNEsS of step. For Crrovu.ars contain- 
ing full particulars, address ** Salem Leg Company, Salem, 
Mass."" Soldiers ment ald Leg can ve the usual 
amount of government ai 


For 


vision 


thereon ; and for $1 


we will sindia a new Artillety, Battery, Cavalry, Engineer, 
above. Send 


or Pontonier’s Pin, engraved as for whole- 
sale circular. 8. M. WARD & CO., 208 Broad- 
way, 


he Summer No. of MME. DEMO S MIRROR of 
OF ASHIONS Now Ready.—A brilliant display of beau- 
tiful novelties, music, elegant fashion plates, seven Full 
Size Patterns, an elegant Braid Sheet, rrith much valua- 
ble information, only 25 cents; or yearly subscription $1, 
with a premium of One Dollar’s worth of Extra Patterns. 
(Form of an Order.) 
casteual Demorest will find enclosed 31 00, and 2 cts. for 
on the iums, for which please send me your 
Minne of F for one year, commencing with the 
Summer No, 
Give your address in full, and address it to 
MME. DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York. 


Albums for the Army. 
Our New Pocket Album, 
holding sixteen pictures, and sold at 
Seventy-five Cents, 

is the cheapest and bést Pocket Album ever offered to the 
—— mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
Seventy-five Cents. — 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 

Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA 
GLASSES manufactured by B. H. 
HORN, Optician, 212 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton St.; also every 
description of Microscopes, Tele- 
acopes, Spectacles, and Eye-glass- 
es at wholesale and retail. Send 
stamp for circular. 


Asthma Cured. 
Relief guaranteed in Ten Minutes, «nd a 


permanent cure effected by the use of ‘* UpHAM’s AsTUMA 
Curr."” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—The 
splendid Summer number, with elegant Illustra- 


tions, New Music, and Embroidery, Mee 
— Information, and Seven Full-Sized Patterns, no 
y- 


‘Attention Company 


3 months from day of Sent 
“i apy address, on of the money. 
RX, . 
P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. 


The Weak, the Consumptive, Rheumatic, Costive, Bil- 
ious, and Delicate, after some days’ use, will find renewed 
strength and life pervade every organ of their frames. 

Every dose makes the blood purer. The nerves com- 
mence in the arteries and terminate in the veins. These 
pills, as a first effect, act upon the arterial blood, increas- 
ing the circulation, by which impurities are deposited in 
the veins, and they throw off such collections into the 
bowels, which organs, by the energy derived from Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, expel them from the system. When first 
used, the Pills may occasion griping, and even make the 
patient feel worse. This is an excellent sign, and shows 
the disease will soon be cured. No great good is often 
achieved without some troubie.in its attainment, and this 
rule applies to the recovery of health. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OF F108, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK, 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


Songs of the Soldiers. Songs of the Soldiers. 


The only collection which contains all the best Cam a. 
Songs. Edited by Frank Moore. Price $100. A li 


discount where 
F. PUTNAM, Publisher, 441 


ARRIAGE.—Womak 
and 


y, N. ¥. 


HE FUNNIEST GETTING FAT WITH SUCCESS. 
—10,000 sold in one day. Everybody and his wife, 
including his wife's relations, are digesting our fun with 
a gusto that makes the poekets of the publisher laugh and 
yet there is room. 
on now 


EMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED NEWS, the 
model newspaper of and universally ac- 


now published, combining Music, the Fashions, and Gen- 
eral Literature. Single copies 10 cents; yearly $4 00, 
with Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions for one ear as 
a premium, The best medium for general ad in 

try. All communications should be to 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 39 Beekman Street. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


“One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


FNSTINCT AND REASON. "What Learned 
say. The Human Head, com aos a 
rilla. The one three stories high, wit wy am the 
— only a basement. Anecdotes of Dogs Horses ; 
What constitutes the difference wohete. man ona animal, 
cents by first poe or $2 a year. ew Volu 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


not fail to read 


dinary playing cards, thus co pleasure with amuse- 
t cents and tw 


ment. 
pack, Liberal discount = 
H, A. Nemes Be New. 


Violin Strings for Hot Weather, %c., mailed. 


cornet, or clarionet, $1. Omnibus Complete. 
sical library of 1500 tunes—violin, flute, or cornet, $2, 
mailed. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


Will you have Handsome Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


Are you Baldheaded ? 


BRIGGS'S Celebrated Golden t has proved 

to give satisfaction. It will force the rs or Mous- 
Also on baldheads in six weeks. 

given, All orders pro 
to. - post-paid, on receipt of priee, POL rite your 


DR. C. BRIGGS, Chicago, Ill. 


66 IGNS OF CHARACTER.” — Puysr1oenomy, illus- 

trated with 14 figures, including men, women, 
and animals, resemblances in looks and character. Local 
Physiognomy, by the Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D.D. Corre- 
spondence between the character‘of a country and of the 
people thereof. Given in the Jury Dousisz No. 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 20 cents, or $2 a year. 
New Vol. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


Dollars made from twenty cta. ; Call and e 
Chath for 20c. Retails 
Chatham Square, N. Y. 
—To sell a id Steel 
"Bent free for 
assorment 


for $2 by Le WOE 


Shults’ 
| of Whiskers in six weeks, or meney refunded. on ag 


paid, for 60 cents. SHULTS, Troy, 


knowledged the most or and finely illustrated paper* 


Musicians’ Omnibus, 70° tunes for ficte, violin, fife, 


Or CAMPAIGN MEDALS, likenesses of 
ca on and metallic cases, 
_ sent by 15 cents each, or $1 50 dozen. Libera) 
discount to wholesale 

and retail by JOHN GAULT. 
e 1 Park Place, New York.” 


Da, Cuss, Zécus0m, State of 
after an analysis of Burnett's Oriental Tooth Wash, rec- 


si 
W. (RY WHERE, good reliable AGuwrs for 


particulars, sent free on application. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chembers SN. ¥. 


© YOU WANT LUXURIANT 


ALL Kruws at BARTLET ?’S, 443 Buoapwar, 
If you want a 


Pirst-rate Glee Book, 

ling Glees, Trios, Serenades, Chants, Four-Part 
VER DITSON & CO., Pu Publishers, 277 W Street, 


The Rev. Charles E. King 
Continues to send ree of Cost his Prescrip- 
tion for the radical treatment and cure of CON. 
SUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis Ca- 
tarrh; Affections of the Throat. Lungs, «nd 
Air-Passages; Disorders of the Stomach 
the Nervous 
Address, with stamp, Rev, CHARLES E. KING, Sta- 
tion D, Bible House, N. Y. 

The milder seasons are the moat favorable to sue- 
cessful treatment in ALL DISORDERS. 
will please copy. 


BARD & BROTHER'S, (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also ' of 
BARD & Mtg gin PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D, BARD, t, No. 238 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y, Gold Pens Repaired or > 


DR. B. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 


49 Bond Street, New York, 
Formerly of 99 Winter Street, Boston, treats suecessful- 


from the without to the texture or 
For particulars enclose 


WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, $4 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 
CHANCE FOR POETICAL PATRIOTIOM. 
undred is offered 


Cons 
in N. Y. Illustrated Newa. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
Baltimore, Washington, and all places 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPEEBE, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers chargpd low rates. 


MONTH! I want te at 
BOO Agents at 90 « month, 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles.- 15 circulars 
sent free.. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 


The Gracfenberg Companhy’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Marshall's). 
-An infallible cure for ** Female Weakness,” and ali 
Uterine complaints of women. 
Price $1 50 per bottle. Five bottles forSsx Douiaks. . 
HE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE 
The best Pill inthe world for famil use, and for all Bil- - 
ious and Liver complaints. > cents per box. 
RIDGE, M.D., 


GRARFERBERG 


~ 
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BRANDRETH’S Photographic Medallions, 
This Leg is LIGHT, DURABLE, COMFORTABE, NOISELESS, | 4 
SIMPLE in construction, and ELEGANT in form. It dis- “ 
7) 
D WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the amooth- 4 
| der. R e GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 4 
a 
50.000 Agents SEWING AND HAND 
Great sale of Jewel- 4 
$1, we will send a 
Arm} Corps, Di 
Name, Regt., and Co. me 
an y engrave: Eyes. A The Cost of War, from 
1697 to 1864 trol Phrenology in England. | _ 
Home Influence. Economy, Corsets, etc., 
in July Double No. Jounnat. Sent by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadwalll 
| 
4e REMEDY.) |= 4 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 4a 
Ir CATARRH its Types anp STAGES : 
with absolute certainty. Price $1 00, Send a stamp for 3 
a pamphlet.. NORTON & CO., Sole Agents, 75 Bleecker : 
— 
tel ide og = and nearly eplit your sides, and laugh and cry, and cry i 
and laugh each time, especially if you have some one to | 
ara = laugh with you—it is worth more than the most costly > | “a 
dinner. Sold everywhere at 10 cents. ARPET ARP. 
LOVE SCENES. 
Designs from French Artists. 
above new Card has fifty-two beautiful pictures, o rietor of "s Hl for the best F 
Demorest ustrated words 
FATE! 
at once ts uence, Price $2. Sent post-paid to any ws IS 4% D Q i O 
address, by 8. C. Uruam, 25 South Eighth Philadel- 
M HARPER’S | 
OF Ty, | NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
\Y Sweet Gum pages from the bark of 
the Sweet Gum It is highly con- cyppieame 
cantrated, but is perfectly safp for, chil. TERMS. 
dren of all ages. A few botties should One Copy forome Year . . . .. « . $80 
be put in every package sent to sol- Two Copies for One Year . ..... 550 
c diers. n Eatra is, Jor Club of Ten Svun- 
hes of 15 each or 11 Copies for $37 50. 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- sold by all druggists MaGazing and WEEELY, together, 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and Swe CUM Cunts. one year, rs = a 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, , & BROTHERS, Pua.isuzes. 
Circulation over 100,000. 
AGE HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
eading men, ving ap | Engravin 
Wick, Wapswortu, HawtTHorn, President of TERMS. 
or LADIES’ LETTER. | of the Great Battles Plain and colored Que Copy for Mentha. =... $1 
Lith hie Portraits of Gen erals Gems m, Copy 2. @ @ 
Races; PHYSIOLOGY, the Laws of Life and Health Five ANATOMICAL EnGRavines. New Signs, the United States Army Diploma, sent A 
with choice of Pursuite; or Has information never before published. free for B0c. Prize Packages, &c. Send for circular to of TEx $3 75 
of Character; Psrouotoey, the Science of the Soul; a Sent free, in a eealed envelope for 10 cents. JOHN GIBSON, 82 Beekman Street, N. Y. $27 bO each, oF. sg 
much other matter, to be found in no other publication. Address Box 4652, New York P.O ee . Payment invariably in advance, 
Beautiful False Moustaches, 50 cts. and Gl each. Send | ste coos 7 
stamp for circulars. Address. W. Philo, Brooklyn, N. ¥ HARPER & BROTHERS, 


